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ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
II.—WINDSOR CASTLE 


BY ALFRED E;. T. WATSON 
(Written by gracious permission of His Majesty the King) 


Ir is scarcely perhaps in the first instance as a Home of Sport that 
Windsor Castle—surely one of the most magnificent and picturesque 
structures in the whole world—would be generally regarded; and 
yet it pre-eminently is so, for it is said that a chief reason why 
William the Conqueror selected ‘‘ Wyndleshora”’ as his abode was for 
“the convenience of hunting.” The situation of the Castle is one 
of all others where a stronghold would naturally have been erected, 
and the Cast!e in some shape may be said to date from time 
immemorial. It was a residence of Edward the Confessor, to go 
back no farther ; but, as it is with sport that the present article deals, 
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that monarch does not come into the description. William the 
Conqueror, however, was a sportsman, and Windsor strongly taking 
his fancy, he invited Eadwin, Abbot of Westminster, to exchange it 
for lands and mansions in Essex, including three houses in the 
town then called ‘‘ Colceastra”’; which was the more considerate of 
the king, as if he had chosen there would apparently have been 
nothing to prevent him from taking possession of it at his will. 
Windsor Forest in these days must have been a wonderfully rich 
preserve, for many years later than this it was 120 miles in circum- 
ference, extending into Bucks and Surrey, though it gradually 
shrunk, and exactly a century since had decreased to 563 miles. 
Within this forest King William “‘ built hunting-lodges,” and there 
he and the nobles of his Court took their pleasure in the chase. 


OVER THE COVERTS FROM CRANBOURNE TOWER 


Early records suggest that the Saxons were fond of sport; the 
Normans were extraordinarily keen about it ; and that, thus descended, 
Englishmen of to-day should have the taste so strongly developed 
is in fact only a matter of heredity. As for the first Norman kings, 
‘whole villages,” we are told, ‘“‘ were depopulated to render recep- 
tacles for the beasts of the chase more capacious,” and John of 
Salisbury, writing in the twelfth century, severely censures the pre- 
vailing taste. John, Bishop of Chartres, was a very severe eccle- 
siastic and statesman, no lover of sport himself—though many of the 
clergy were ardently and energetically devoted to it—and having no 
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sort of sympathy for the pleasures of people who enjoyed themselves 
in ways which he did not understand; but this censure proves what 
a hold sport had on those who were lucky enough to be able to 
indulge in it. 

“In our time,” writes John, ‘‘ hunting and hawking are es- 
teemed the most honourable employments and most excellent 
virtues by our nobility; and they think it the height of worldly 
felicity to spend the whole of their lives in these diversions ;” 
—this is curiously like what one may read to-day in organs of 
the press of a certain colour—‘“‘ accordingly they prepare for them 
with more solicitude, expense, and parade than they do for war; 
and pursue the wild beasts with greater fury than they do the 
enemies of their country.” Thus the excellent John ‘‘let them 
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have it’; but his strictures would have been more telling if when 
it came to the point of pursuing the enemies of their country 
these good old sportsmen had been less vigorous in pursuit; the 
Englishmen at that time gave a pretty good account of them- 
selves when it came to fighting; moreover, John did not take into 
account to what an extent the energetic practice of field sports, 
especially as they were practised then, fitted men for the sterner 
business of the field of battle. In the days of Henry IV. one duty 
of the sheriff of a county was to furnish stabling for the king’s 
horses, and carts to take away the deer; also to erect temporary 
buildings for the royal family and the hounds when hunting parties 
were organised within the district, covered with green boughs “ for 
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the double purpose of shading the company and the hounds from the 
heat of the sun, and to protect them from any inconvenience in 
case of foul weather.” This meant roughing it, camping out, and 
incidentally it shows that hunting was carried on when leaves were 
green and the sun hot; but deer were the chief quarry, and they 
are, of course, hunted in the summer and autumn—the Devon and 
Somerset are out after stags from about the second week in August 
to the first week in October. 

According to ancient custom, it may here be observed, on the 
subject of times and seasons for the chase, fox might be hunted 
“from the Nativity to the Annunciation of Our Lady,” roebuck 
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from Easter to Michaelmas, the roe from Michaelmas to Candlemas, 
the hare from Michaelmas to Midsummer, the boar from the 
Nativity to the Purification, the wolf when it was lawful to chase 
the fox. Whether there were any wolves at Windsor in the reign 
of the Conqueror is doubtful; but there were plenty up North, and 
in the tenth year of William, Robert of Umframville held the lord- 
ship of Riddlesdale, in Northumberland, by services of ‘‘ defending 
that part of the country from enemies and wolves.’’ Some three 
hundred and fifty years later indeed, in the eleventh of Henry VI., 
Sir Robert Plumpton held a bovate of land in the county of 
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Nottingham, called Wolf Hunt Land, ‘by service of winding a horn 
and chasing or frighting the wolves in the forest of Shirewood.”’ 
William and his successors doubtless hunted much the same 
game in much the same fashion, but men did not write accounts 
of runs and bags, for a number of excellent reasons, and we have to 
wait for a book about the ‘‘crafte of huntynge” till Twici, or 
Twety, grand huntsman to Edward II., wieldeda pen. It is curious 
indeed to wander through Windsor Park and Forest now, and think 
of the old sportsmen who galloped over the turf, and made the 
glades echo with their bugle horns, a thousand years ago. Twici 
was one of them, and in his book he divides the beasts of the chase 


HEAD KEEPER'S HOUSE 


into three classes; though what guided or induced him in the divi- 
sions he was pleased to make, for they certainly seem quite arbitrary, 
it is altogether impossible to guess. One would have expected, for 
instance, to find the buck first, but it is not so. His first class 
consists of four: the hare, hart, wolf, and wild boar; the second 
class of five: the buck, doe, fox, marten, and roe; and the third 


class, which nevertheless “‘ affords greate dysporte,” of three: the 
grey or badger, wild cat, and otter. 

That the strictures of John of Salisbury had little effect is 
proved amongst other things by the fact that when Edward II. went 
with his army to fight in France he took with him, according to 
Froissart, ‘‘ sixty couple of staghounds and as many harehounds ”’ 
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—‘ fort chiens et chiens de levries,” as also “‘ thirty falconers on horse- 
back.” By his time the forest laws, which had been severe in the 
extreme in the days of the first Norman kings, were mitigated, the 
Forest Charter having decreed that no man should forfeit his life 
or his limbs for killing the king’s deer. If he stole the royal venison 
he was liable to a heavy fine, or in default of payment to im- 
prisonment for a year and a day, and was then required to find 
sureties. 

The descendants of those deer for the taking of which reckless 
archers once lost their lives still roam in Windsor Great Park—and 
have grown to be little or not at all scared by motor cars. There 
are still always from 100 to 120 red deer at Windsor, carrying, it 
is claimed for them, some of the finest heads in England, besides 
1,000 fallow deer, as at Richmond and Bushey. Readers may be 
curious to know what becomes of these. Certain persons and 
personages have by an ancient warrant the privilege of receiving 
venison every year, and to fulfil this fifty bucks and forty does are 
annually provided. The warrant expressly states that they must be 
“in good condition,” and among the duties of the head keeper is 
the selection and shooting of these beasts. The warrant holders do 
not receive them absolutely free, being required to pay 13s. for a 
doe and nearly double for a buck. 

Returning to days of yore, one is apt to wonder how the old 
sportsmen—and sportswomen, for ladies were greatly addicted to 
hunting—dressed when they went out. The attire for the field 
seems to have changed little during a very long period, at least 
fourteenth and fifteenth century pictures closely resemble each 
other. Men wore hose such as we should now call “tights,” shoes 
being, if the drawings are correct, part of the garment; at least feet 
and legs were all covered with one piece of shaped cloth, nothing 
indicating an additional shoe or boot. How elementary these 
drawings are most readers know; but if there had been a boot or 
shoe it would not have taxed even the artists of the period to mark 
it. Tunics reaching nearly to the knees, with long hanging sleeves 
which came still lower down, quite to the knees in fact, were the 
other principal, in fact the only other visible, item; and one would 
imagine that these long sleeves must have been most inconvenient. 
A closely-fitting cap covered the head, and a bugie was carried 
slung under the right arm. Ladies sometimes also bore a bugle, 
sometimes a large bow and a capacious sheaf of arrows in what 
looks like a strong wooden quiver. One picture in Strutt shows 
a lady on foot shooting a deer; it is being assailed in the hind- 
quarters by a hound, and the huntress is so near to it that she 
could touch it if not otherwise engaged, for she has just shot the 
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stag in the head. A woman close to her on a palfrey is blowing 
her horn. 

There is little record of fishing at Windsor. At Virginia 
Water, practically a part of the estate, anglers are busy every day 
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of the season, for permission is not very hard to obtain from the 
Deputy Ranger, and good-sized pike are caught, as also perch, 
roach, and dace. I have a vague recollection of hearing about a 
monster pike taken in this water, but so far as I could ascertain no 
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one had any particulars of it. Trout, I may add, have been tried 
more than once, the attempts, however, always resulting in failure. 
There was some fishing of a very odd kind in the reign of Henry III., 
I read in an old chronicle. In the thirtieth year of that monarch 
a writ was issued from Windsor to the sheriffs of London which 
strikes one now as a most surprising document; for in it they are 
commanded to provide a muzzle, an iron chain, and a cord 
for the king’s white bear, and to use the same bear to catch fish 
in the waters of the Thames. Pelicans have, of course, been em- 
ployed to do duty as fishermen, something being fastened round their 
necks so that they cannot swallow, but have to disgorge, the fish 
they capture; which must really be one of the most disappointing 
sensations a hungry bird could ever have been called upon to experi- 
ence. The bear may have been hungry too, and it seems so likely 
that he would have lost his temper in these exasperating circum- 
stances that both the muzzle and the chain were doubtless requisite. 
But that the scheme succeeded, however it may have been worked, 
appears certain, for six years later the sheriffs were furthermore 
called upon to provide 4d. a day for the maintenance of the fishing 
bear and his keeper. It must have been a remarkable sight to see 
the creature catching the king’s dinner, and it is to be regretted that 
if any contemporary artist sketched the scene the picture is not now 
available for purposes of reproduction. Did the bear stand on the 
bank, or was he taken out on some species of raft ? Presumably he 
had to jump into the water, and when there, how did he catch his 
fish? Was his muzzle removed? If so, the keeper must have had 
some awkward moments, one would think, but the bear could scarcely 
angle successfully with his paw? Ihave been almost tempted to 
let some cunning limner try his hand at a sketch, but the drawing 
would have had small value owing to its lack of authenticity, and 
readers must imagine for themselves the bear and his keeper earning 
their 4d. a day. 

There was an elephant, too, at Windsor confined in what seem 
to have been rather narrow quarters, but not much about him is to 
be learnt, except that he died and that the king gave orders that his 
bones were to be delivered to the sacristan of Westminster ‘‘ to make 
thereof what the king had enjoined him to.” This rouses one’s 
curiosity. What had the king enjoined the sacristan of Westminster 
to do with the elephant’s bones, and what has become of the historic 
ivory? It seems strange that the sacristan of Westminster should 
have been the man called upon to deal with the bones, but perhaps 
he was a skilful artist. 

The subject of sport at Windsor is indeed so vast that it is 
necessary toskip long periods. For centuries the Buckhounds under 
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various designations were a leading feature of Windsor sport, and 
concerning them Lord Ribblesdale, who in 1892 was appointed to 
the mastership, has written an excellent book—for this master 
possesses remarkable literary gifts—some chapters of which, it may 
be incidentally observed, were first published in this magazine. To 
all who are acquainted with Eton and Windsor, the name of Brocas 
is more than familiar; but not everyone may know that the family 
of Brocas held the hereditary mastership of the Royal Buckhounds 
for nearly 300 years, from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The first master came from Sault, in 
Gascony, where the ruins of a castle which belonged to him are still 
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to be seen; but he was so energetic in the service of his adopted 
country that he fought on the English side at Crecy, at Poitiers, and 
the Siege of Calais. Hunting, on an authority not to be gainsaid, 
‘is the image of war without its guilt, and only twenty-five per cent. 
of its danger.””’ The Brocases seem to have fought whenever there 
was any fighting going on, and their coat-of-arms bears a Moor’s 
head, the origin of which is supposed to have been that one of them 
vanquished a Moorish king in battle. When there was no fighting 
they went hunting, though the second master proved unfaithful to 
his trust, and was executed in 1400 for conspiracy against the king, 
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Henry IV., as students of Shakespeare will remember, for he makes 
Fitzwalter say :— 


My Lord, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir Bennet Seely, 
Two of the dangerous consorted traitors 

That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 


It appears somewhat strange that after this the mastership should 
have continued in the family, but it did so for nearly two-and-a-half 
centuries, till, in 1633, Sir Thomas Brocas sold it to Sir Lewis 
Watson, afterwards Lord Rockingham. but indeed a death of this 
sort in a family was passed over and conveniently forgotten in the 
days of yore. One of the Westons, of Sutton Place, Guildford, was 
beheaded, for example, in the reign of Henry VIII. for participation 
in a scandal in connection with Ann Boleyn, if that vague phrase 
will suffice; but his father, who held office at the Court, continued 
to perform his duties as if nothing had happened, remaining to all 
appearance on the best of terms with his royal master. Young 
Weston, by the way, according to a most interesting history of 
Sutton, written by Mr. Frederic Harrison, was constantly having 
the best of the king at tennis and winning money from him at 
cards, and perhaps it would have been more politic if he had not 
played either game quite so well; for Bluff King Hal was rather 
apt to score off his adversaries. 

At Windsor Henry VIII. appears to have been fond of practising 
and watching the sport of archery in the Park, and at a certain 
shooting match an archer of London, Barlo by name, so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself that the king created him on the spot Duke of 
Shoreditch —a purely honorary title, however, without anything 
hanging to it; but so Barlo was dubbed, and he used to go about 
to archery matches thus distinguished, supported by a brother of 
the bow who was called the Marquis of Clerkenwell, associated with 
whom were also Marquises of Islington, Hogsden, Pankridge, and 
Shacklewell. 

Queen Elizabeth was devoted to sport round about Windsor, 
presumably with bow and hounds, and there is extant a letter bear- 
ing on the subject which is a great deal too quaint and interesting 
to be left unquoted. It was from the Earl of Leicester to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and runs as follows :— 


‘“* To the right hon’able and my singuler good Lorde, my L. ot 
Cantbries grace, geve these. 

“My L. the Q. Ma“ being abroad hunting yesterday in the forrest, 
and having hadd veary good happ, beside great sport, she hath 
thought good to remember yo" grace with p‘ of her prey, and so 
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comaunded me to send you from her highnes a great and fatt stagge, 
killed with her owen hand. Which because the wether was woght, 
and the dere somewhat chafed, and daungerous to be caryed so farre 
wowt some helpe, I caused him to be p’boyled in this sort for the 
better p’servacon of him w*" I doubt not but shall cause him to 
come unto yo" as I would be glad he shuld. So having no other 
matter at this p’sent to trouble your Grace withal I wyll comytt you 
to th’ Almighty, and with my most harty comendatyons take my leave 
in hast. 
“Yours G. assured, 
Duddley. 
‘“At Wyndsor, this iiiith of Sept.” 


THE LAST STAND BEFORE LUNCH 


It would be exceedingly interesting to know the manner in 
which “‘ her highnes ” managed, ‘‘ with her owen hand,” to effect the 
slaughter of this ‘ fatt stagge.”” The curious word which describes 
the state of the weather doubtless signifies that it was hot. It must, 
by the way, have been a gigantic utensil in which the creature was 
“‘p’boyled.” One is continually finding things to regret in these 
old records, and here it would have been deeply interesting to 
have had the prelate’s reply, acknowledging the receipt of the 
venison, and doubtless paying due compliment to the prowess of 
the Queen. 
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Herne the Hunter must certainly not be omitted from a record 
of sport at Windsor. 


There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns ; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle ; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 

You have heard of such a spirit ; and well you know 
The superstitious idle-headed eld 

Receiv’d, and did deliver to our age, 

This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth. 


So says Mistress Page, and I have been trying diligently to 
find out the origin of the legend. My researches, however, 
have been vain; and this is no wonder, as others have failed 
before me. My friend Mr. Joseph Knight, the erudite editor of 
Notes and Queries, kindly writes in answer to my inquiries: “‘ Curi- 
ously enough no legend of Herne the Hunter exists, nor can any 
allusion to him be traced in any writer except Shakespeare. It is 
written as ‘Horne the Hunter’ in ‘The Pleasant Comedie of Sir 


John Falstaffe and the Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and_ there 
Mistress Page says— 


Hear my device. 

Oft have you heard since Horne the Hunter dyed, 

That women to affright their little children 

Say that he walkes in shape of a great stagge. 
In an unprinted MS. in the British Museum, xvi. of the time of 
Henry VIII., it appears that Rycharde Horne, yeoman, was the 
name of one of the hunters who were examined and confessed to 
hunting in His Majesty’s forest. Nothing else is known except 
what is in Shakespeare.’ It is therefore impossible to throw any 
light on the legend of Herne. 

That Charles II. was an all-round sportsman readers need not 
be reminded, and there was a wonderful run in his reign from 
Windsor, though so far as I remember Lord Ribblesdale does not 
note it. They went from here to Lord Petre’s place in Essex, no 
less a distance than seventy miles, so it is briefly stated in an old 
history ; details, however, being unfortunately omitted. The second 
Charles, too, when he resided at Windsor, ‘‘ appointed races to be 
made in Datchet Mead.’ William hunted and also shot. 
Occasionally, when much displeased, he belaboured his attendants 
with his cane; and there is a story of ‘‘a humble Frenchman” who 
had the care of His Majesty’s guns and dogs, and was in attendance 
at all shooting parties, who once went out with fowling-piece and 
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powder, but omitted to take any shot. It was his duty to load for 
the King, and he did so diligently, so far as the absence of the 
really great essential to a good bag admitted; but that day the 
King killed nothing. Whether he had his cane with him on this 


THE KING’S STAND 


occasion the narrative does not say, but whenever the King fired 
and the bird flew off uninjured the ‘‘humble Frenchman” raised 
his hands, and exclaimed with ever-increasing wonder, ‘‘ I did never, 
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no, never did I see His Majesty miss before!’”? The happy inven- 
tion of cartridges prevents the modern loader from undergoing 
similar distressing experiences, and affords the personage for whom 
he is loading a better chance of occasionally hitting a bird. If King 
William went so far as to cane his servant he must obviously have 
been more than rather irritable of disposition, and he cannot have 
felt altogether satisfied with the results of an afternoon’s sport 
really calculated to vex an enthusiastic sportsman who “ fancied” 
himself as a shot. 

Writing of guns suggests the magnificent armoury of the Castle, 
a collection worthy of its resting place. Besides weapons of war, 
implements of the chase are here exhibited, the guns and rifles being 
many of them of extraordinary interest to amateurs of such arms. 
A double-barrelled wheel-lock fowling-piece, dating 1588, is remark- 
able among many others, and there are examples of wheel-lock rifles 
of early seventeenth-century manufacture. A flintlock magazine 
fowling-piece, late eighteenth century, is curious, not to say puzzling, 
for how a magazine was utilised in pre-cartridge days—and car- 
tridges, to the best of my knowledge, were quite unknown at the 
date mentioned—is far from obvious, though in this some readers 
may be better instructed than I am; but a “flintlock magazine 
fowling- piece” is the description given. Of the same date is a four- 
barrelled flintlock gun, which must have required a strong man to 
carry it and get it up quickly. When were breechloaders invented ? 
It is generally accepted as history that the first breechloader brought 
before the sporting public in England was the Lefaucheux gun (pin- 
fire), already patented in France, which was introduced to British 
shooters by Lang of Cockspur Street, about 1853. This may be 
correct of breechloaders as we now know them, and it is startling to 
find a breechloading flintlock rifle in the Windsor Castle armoury 
made in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. The loading, 
however, is not effected as in weapons of modern manufacture. 
The last few inches of the barrel nearest to the lock were raised to 
an angle of some 45 degrees, and into this chamber the powder and 
bullet were placed. 

Queen Anne established the kennels upon the site which they 
so long occupied at Ascot, and Swift speaks of her ‘‘ hunting in 
burning July weather in a calash,” which is a sort of gig. Hunting 
in July will strike the modern sportsman as an extraordinary 
business, but they did odd things in the eighteenth century ; for 
George I. went out pheasant-shooting in August 1724, killing two 
and a half brace of those birds and one and a half brace of par- 
tridges. Young pheasants in August must have been rather small, 
with little relation to the “‘ rocketer”’ it is our object to bring down 
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to-day. Seven years earlier than this there is another account of 
a day at Windsor enjoyed by the first George. This was in Sep- 
tember 1717, when he hunted first and then ‘‘ walked about three 
miles with fowling-piece in hand, killing several brace of partridges 
flying.” If the partridges were shot at in August they probably 
would be wild a few weeks later, though one is inclined to wonder 
whether this special reference to their flying signifies that the 
sportsmen of the period ever had a turn at sitters, as likewise, if so, 
how they got near the birds? There is a picture at Windsor of 
George I. and some fifteen other sportsmen hunting, their names 
being given; and these names, it may be noted, are all German 
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except two, while the huntsman is called ‘“‘ Ned Finsch,”’ which is 
probably not the way in which he spelt his name. 

George II., Lord Ribblesdale, whose position gave him access 
to special records, has discovered, appointed Colonel Francis Negus 
Master of the Buckhounds, he undertaking to defray all expenses on 
a payment of £2,341 a year. It may be presumed that the Colonel 
did not make a very good thing of this; but that, perhaps, was not 
his object. George III. rode to hounds, and rode, moreover, some- 
thing like 19 stone. Such a weight is not conducive to speed. A 
novel method of procedure was, however, adopted to enable His 
Majesty to see as much as possible of the fun. A yeoman pricker 
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rode at either side of the pack, and stopped the hounds when they 
had got too far ahead, in order to let the King get up and take a 
breather. Lord Ribblesdale—to whose interesting volume, as it 
will be perceived, I am indebted for various facts here repeated— 
has much to say in praise of Charles Davis, who was appointed 
huntsman by George IV., Davis’s father having hunted the King’s 
harriers ; and referring to pursuit at odd times and seasons, there is 
record of a day with this pack on May r4th, 1832, ‘‘ when they 
turned out three box hares.” But Queen Anne out with the hounds 
in burning July holds the record, and as for hares it need hardly be 
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said that there is not now and never was a close time. Neverthe- 
less hare-hunting in the middle of May seems odd. 

That his present Majesty was hard to beat in former years is 
well known, and was noted in the article on Sandringham last 
month. In Lord Ribblesdale’s book is described how the Prince 
‘went at the top of the hunt and jumped an awkward stile” in 
1864. Mr. G. D. Giles made it the subject of one of his illustrations 
to the volume. 

Now, however, the Royal Buckhounds are no more. ‘ Hunting 
the carted deer,” his lordship observes, ‘‘ has always had, and I 
suppose always will have, its critics and its apologists. I am not 
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going to attempt any controversy or apologia; it would only be 
tiresome, and I daresay as unconvincing as apologia usually are.” 
Plato described hunting as a “ divine institution.” Lord Ribbles- 
dale expresses some doubt as to whether the philosopher would 
have considered that modern stag-hunting came under this benedic- 
tion, but for himself he declares—and the declaration is really not 
needed—that if he had thought it cruel he would not have practised 
it. And unquestionably the sport had its charms. In one pictur- 
esque passage of this admirably written work he remarks that “ in 
gazing on the varying prospect of Windsor, rising like an enchanted 
castle into the clearer sky out of the lilac-blue haze which 
broods upon the low horizon of the Thames valley, often and often 
I have thanked Windsor with loyal satisfaction for that stately 
outline of towers and terraces, and felt compensated for a stupid 
hunt.” 

The Buckhounds being no more, sport at Windsc. nowadays 
chiefly means shooting, and, to come to details, bags are principally 
composed of pheasants and rabbits, for partridges have never done 
well, though great and continual pains have been taken to get upa 
good head. Soldiers, and for the matter of that civilians, are 
always riding about the park, dogs are running about it, and the 
partridges are naturally driven away; but pheasants do excellently, 
and are likely to do better still, for a new pheasantry has lately been 
started under the skilful and judicious management of Captain 
Walter Campbell, deputy ranger, in the old deer paddocks at 
Swinley Woods. Here, as at Sandringham, His Majesty himself 
considers and decides every question relating to the sport, and he 
has given his sanction to this and to the system which is being 
adopted. The new pheasantry is carefully wired, so that the foxes 
cannot do mischief; 250 hens are placed there, and the cocks can of 
course fly in. 

Never more than five guns go out shooting at Windsor, or it 
should be said that five is the almost invariable number, a sixth 
being present on extremely rare occasions, and the rule is phea- 
sants in the morning, rabbits in the afternoon, with an occasional 
partridge if luck sends one. Partridge eggs are never bought, 
though they are exchanged with Sandringham and Osborne, at which 
latter place, by the way, very fair sport is obtainable, that is to say 
1,000 birds have often been killed during the season; but it is the 
frequent disturbances to which they are subjected that make the 
partridge-shooting so poor that it may almost be described as non- 
existent. 

The cards here given will show the average sport enjoyed by 
His Majesty and his guests. 
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Rabbits scuttle about merrily in all directions, as they will 
when encouraged ; and it will be seen from these cards what fun is 
had with them, especially at Bears’ Rails, so called because bears 
used to be kept in the enclosure. An hour is occupied on shooting 
days with lunch-—in the time of the Prince Consort sport was only 
carried on in the mornings—at Cranbourne Tower, the view from 
which is magnificent, much suggesting that which has been so well 
described by Lord Ribblesdale as quoted on a former page. Guests 
are not allowed to offer the keepers money at Windsor, though the 
prohibition does not extend to the men who carry the shooter’s 
cartridges. 

The hare, it will be seen from the cards, is an extinct animal 
at Windsor, and it is rather odd to note that on all the days 
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records of which are here given only five partridges and six 
woodcocks were killed. Woodcocks are occasionally found near 
Virginia Water, where, too, there are frequently seen wild duck, 
as also on Cumberland Lake. These are not bred, they come 
casually. Formerly there was a duck decoy on Virginia Water, but 
there is too much traffic about the place to give it a chance nowa- 
days. Snipe are seldom or never seen. 

Besides the deer—the ‘‘ estate,”’ by the way, covers 14,000 acres 
in all, 3,500 inside the deer fence—there are some interesting 
animals in Windsor Park, notably moufflons, which one may see as 
a rule in the distance, for they strongly resent intrusion into their 
privacy, and when anybody approaches them, after one long stare 
turn round and gallop away. Some German white deer add variety, 
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and until recently there were some wild boar, which His Majesty 
brought from India. They were kept at Bears’ Rails, but dug the 
place up, and made such a dreadful mess generally that the King got 
rid of them. 

There is at least one most noteworthy connection between 
Windsor and the Turf. In the park, not far from Holly Grove, the 
deputy rangers house, and near to one of the stands where guns are 
placed, is a tablet on an enclosure which runs :—-‘‘ The celebrated 
racehorse Eclipse, by Marske—Spiletta, was foaled in this paddock, 
1764. He was bred by H.R.H. William, Duke of Cumberland.” 
Probably not many men who go racing are aware that the great 
ancestor of innumerable famous horses whom they see to-day spent 
his years of foalhood and colthood on the turf of this Royal Home 
of Sport. 

The illustrations to this article are from photographs specially 
taken for this number by W. A. Rouch. 
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Ir has been already stated that the late Colonel Harry McCalmont was one 
of the founders of this magazine, and at the time of his death the sole pro- 
prietor. It seems fitting therefore that these pages should contain an 
illustration of the memorial which has been erected to him by Sir Hugh 
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McCalmont and Colonel Barklie McCalmont in the College Chapel of Eton, 
his much-loved school, where his early instincts as a sportsman were 
fostered. The inscription, which will carry down through the ages the 
memory of a noble-hearted gentleman who has left a vacant place that 
is not to be filled, was written by the head master, Dr. Edmond Warre, 
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THE BALLING OF PARTRIDGES wv, 


BY F. W. MILLARD 


At the present time the sporting world, or at least that section of it 
which is fond of shooting, is devoting more attention to partridges than 
to any other of our game birds, and is glad to learn everything possible 
concerning their habits and the influences which militate against 
successful breeding. A clever keeper can do much to aid their 
increase, for he may kill vermin down closely, and protect the nests 
against egg-stealers, dogs, and foxes; but there is one evil against 
which he cannot guard the immature coveys. In fact, he is utterly 
helpless against it, and even the much-recommended French system 
is of no avail in the face of this difficulty. In some years the 
death-roll it exacts is more heavy than in others, and it is rare that 
a season elapses without some victims being claimed; indeed, I 
have known coveys to diminish from eighteen to six, and those left 
to be but poor specimens owing to the evil in question. 

Readers may wonder what this scourge is, so it will be best to 
say at once that I allude to balling, which is the sole cause of 
partridges not thriving on heavy lands as they do on lighter staples. 
There are districts where, owing to the nature of the soil, balling is 
entirely unknown, and sportsmen resident there will be interested to 
learn something about it. A partridge chick hatched out on a clay 
soil is in great danger of becoming balled, and this danger attends it 
till maturity has been attained. Should the weather continue dry 
there is little risk, but when once rain falls copiously the hitherto 
dry surface of the earth is transformed into sticky mud, which 
adheres to the chicks’ feet as they struggle along after the parent bird. 
Like every other evil, balling has a small beginning; but if soil 
once succeeds in attaching itself to the foot of a partridge chick it 
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continues to accumulate—slowly, perhaps, but the increase is none 
the less sure. Should the weather be favourable to balling, the soil 
attached to a single foot of a little partridge will increase from a 
mere speck to several ounces in weight. The heaviest ball I ever 
knew weighed four ounces, and the bird carrying this was only half 
its proper size, while the rest of the covey were fully grown. How 
the little creature managed to exist is hard to say; its mode of pro- 
gression was a sort of flying scramble, with the ball dragging along 
the ground. This bird was found about the middle of August, and at 
once released from the earth which had collected on its foot ; to re- 
move the accumulation was no easy matter, as it was baked as hard 
as a brick, and in the interest of the safety of the bird’s leg it finally 
had to be soaked off. When the limb was released it possessed no 
power of movement, and the attempts of the bird to fly were 
ludicrous to see; its wing powers were very good, but at every effort 
it made it tumbled head over heels. At first it certainly missed 
the ballast to which it had grown accustomed, but later on was 
noticed to fly fairly well. 

The fate of a partridge chick upon whose feet soil has 
begun to collect has always struck me as a peculiarly cruel one. 
Day by day the burden grows heavier, and the more the unhappy 
chick scrambles after its comrades the worse its position becomes. 
Finally progression is no longer possible, and the little thing can but 
die. Could any fate be worse, and would not death at the talons of 
a hawk be far preferable ? 

When rain begins to fall, and continues for some days, 
keepers in a heavy district at once say that balling will be bad; but 
such is not always the case. The weather which most favours 
balling is showery, and interspersed with periods of hot drying sun. 
When this weather prevails the soil which collects on the foot of a 
chick during one shower dries hard and becomes a foundation for 
more when the next rain comes. Under such circumstances 
balling soon grows fatal. During prolonged periods of rain the 
earth which attaches itself to the chick’s feet does not become dry 
and firmly fixed; hence it falls off of its own weight before the 
accumulation grows very heavy. Wet weather is supposed not 
to be beneficial to young partridges under any circumstances, but 
when observation has proved to me that the birds have been badly 
balled I have gladly welcomed a long-continued rain. Lots of 
partridges’ lives have been saved thereby, for the balls of earth 
attached to their feet are soaked and softened and eventually fall 
to pieces. 

I have noticed that balling is more prevalent on a heavy soil 
when the farmers have had what they describe as a good season for 
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cultivating ; that is, when the dry winds of March and the showers 
of April have enabled them to secure a good tilth of fine soil. These 
fine particles of earth are much more quick to adhere to a bird’s 
feet than larger lumps, and the balls grow large in a shorter space of 
time. A season when the farmer has to drill his corn among big 
clods of earth is rarely productive of serious balling. 

Partridges never suffer from ballingtoso great an extent in a grass 
district, or even ina locality where enclosures of grass are intermixed 
with arable land. It 
is on long stretches of 
uncultivated ground, 
where the birds are 
continually in contact 
with bare soil, that 
earth accumulates on 
their feet; for every 
step they take places 
them in a worse posi- 
tion. If the old birds 
are able to lead their 
broods off the plough 
on to grass, the latter 
acts as a brush, espe- 
cially if it is wet, and 
removes earth which 
has collected on their 
feet. The establishing 
of grass fields in the 
midst of cultivated 
land is the only remedy 
I can advise for ball- 
ing, and such enclo- 
sures certainly have 
good effect. 

The partridge is Half-grown bird with 4 0z. of soil attached to foot ; 
given credit for being soil perfectly hard 
an exceedingly careful 
mother, and it may be that where grass is available she is clever 
enough to recognise the necessity for keeping her brood on turf 
during wet weather. However, I am doubtful whether she is not 
lacking in this regard, or she would do her best to remove balls of 
earth from her youngsters’ feet. A few pecks of her beak would be 
sufficient to do this, but she never makes an attempt, although keen 
enough to peck off all soil which may attach itself to her own feet. 
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Why she so utterly neglects her brood in this respect is hard to say, 
especially when her great care in other particulars is remembered. 
For instance, it says much for her thoughtfulness that a bird badly 
handicapped by a ball of soil should always be found with the rest 
of the covey—the latter being unhampered in the way mentioned. 
Such a fact proves that she adapts her progression to the pace of 
the slowest member of her brood, or that member would be left far 
behind in the search for food. When only one bird in a covey 
becomes balled it would be far better for the rest if it died quickly, 
as I have always noticed that a covey which contains a chick thus 
handicapped makes slower progression towards maturity. All the lot 
seem to be of retarded growth. I imagine this is because the old 
birds delay the movements of their brood in order to permit of the 
balled chicks keeping up, and thus the area covered by the brood 
each day is smaller than it otherwise would be, and far less food is 
available to nourish the chicks. A covey of partridges requires a 
large amount of food, and this can only be secured by continued 
moving about ; hence, if the movements of the birds are restricted 
owing to the presence of a balled specimen, the whole family 
suffers. 

When the weather continues wet or showery insect and other 
food can hardly be obtained so freely as it might during a warm, dry 
time; the old partridges drag their brood into shelter during each 
downpour, and all have to put forth extra efforts in search of food 
when a lull in the rain does occur. This leads to a good deal more 
tramping about than would be necessary during dry weather, and 
increases the risk that balling will occur. 

It must not be thought that every bird which gets balls of earth 
upon its feet dies actually owing to their presence. I have often 
heard a keeper remark that his coveys were diminishing in their 
numbers daily, and yet he does not consider balling the cause of 
their decrease—simply because he has seen very few balled birds. 
A balled partridge is a very helpless creature, and of necessity must 
fly a good deal more slowly than those of the covey possessed 
of no such impediments, even if able to fly at all. In the majority 
of cases the bird cannot raise itself in the least, although able to 
scramble along the ground, and under these circumstances is the 
first to succumb to the attacks of vermin; should a stoat, weasel, or 
rat find the covey the rest may escape on wing, but the balled bird 
is compelled to remain. When able to fly a little such a bird lags 
behind, and it is the last bird of the covey which falls victim to a 
hawk. Hence it will be seen that balled partridges are liable to be 
lost in many ways, directly soil begins to accumulate on their feet, 
and this is the reason more are not seen. 
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Both young partridges and pheasants, the latter especially, are 
liable to become cramped on heavy soil; the disease, although 
known as cramp (which is a misnomer), is really a species of para- 
lysis of the legs, which leads in the first instance to their partial 
uselessness. Generally, one leg is attacked first, and is dragged 
along the ground. If this occurs when the soil is wet and tenacious 
balling is certain to result, and the death of the afflicted bird is 
accelerated. Could the little thing have lifted both feet clear of the 
soil when moving along it might have escaped; and therefore, as 
will be recognised, there is a double risk if cramp attacks the broods 
during wet weather. 

Surprise is often expressed that in so many cases a ball of earth 
accumulates on one foot only, but an explanation of this can very 
easily be supplied. Should one foot become enveloped in a lump 
of earth it knocks against the other when the bird moves, and in 
this manner cleans the second foot. 

Balling leads to the utter extinction of French partridges on 
heavy land, although this variety thrives exceedingly on a staple of 
a sandy nature. The red-leg (the common name for the French 
partridge) is a much more active bird than our own variety, par- 
ticularly as regards its legs, and the chicks race about a great deal 
more. Consequently, they are far more liable to get their feet 
balled, and losses from this cause are much heavier in their case. 

I was once told by a well-known naturalist that the balling of 
partridges was a wise provision of nature for the dissemination of 
seeds, and by its aid plants are introduced to fresh ground; but this 
is poor comfort to the man who sees his coveys gradually becoming 
fewer. Asa means of proving the truth of his words, I once broke 
up a three-ounce ball of earth found attached to a partridge’s leg, and 
scattered it on the top of a pan of soil which had previously been 
baked for the purpose of destroying the germinating powers of any 
seed it might contain. In a few days ten plants appeared, and these 
finally developed into seven varieties of weeds. 

Readers will now grasp how heavy losses from balling may be 
on a clay soil, and I think they will agree with me that it is indirectly 
responsible for many deaths not generally attributed to it. 


CERTAINTIES 
BY ‘‘ RAPIER ”’ 


‘‘ THE best thing ever known racing!’’ We hear of it, uniess we 
are lucky, on an average about thrice a week, and it comes off—how 
many times shall we say ? ‘‘ About as often as not”’ might be going too 
far, but if we accept that estimate we do not prove that the backing 
of the ‘‘ best thing” is a royal road to fortune, seeing that it usually 
starts at longish odds on; so I put in “‘ unless we are lucky.” It is 
the good things that beat backers. You hear of a horse that ‘‘ must 
have a great chance”; he has run well, the stable is in form, he is 
nicely weighted, a good jockey will ride him, and you invest your 
fiver, or your pony, or your hundred, according to your habits—the 
sort of amount you can lose without inconvenience. That is all 
very well, but until you grow—not wise, or you would not bet at 
all, but—a little careful by experience, when you hear of ‘ the best 
thing ever known racing” you have a dash, and then one of two 
things usually happens: it takes a long time to get back the money 
you have lost; or else, much more frequently, in trying to get it 
back—to “‘ get home,” which has truly been described as the most 
perilous of journeys—you lose a great deal more. Of course, on the 
other hand, you may win, your best thing may come off instead of 
coming undone; but the balance of probability is against such a 
result. 

The first absolute certainty of which I have a vivid recollection 
takes me back to Ascot in the year 1882. I was a not infrequent 
visitor to Danebury about that time, and naturally entertained a 
most exalted opinion of Geheimniss, though, as everyone who recalls 
the state of Turf affairs two-and-twenty years ago will remember, 
that opinion was held by the racing world in general and not by 
friends of Danebury in particular. As a two-year-old Geheimniss 
had run seven times and had never been beaten. Fillies often lose 
their form between two and three years old, but she had not done 
so, as was evidenced by what happened in the Oaks, the first 
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engagement she fulfilled that season. Only four besides her went 
to the post at Epsom—the rest she had frightened ; and with odds of 
6 to 4 on her she had cantered away with the race. Speed was her 
strong point, and when she came out for the Fern Hill Plate at 
Ascot, in another field of five, the question was not whether she 
would win, but by how much her jockey, Tom Cannon—who had 
owned, trained, and always ridden her, but had now sold her to Lord 
Stamford—would let her win, half a length or half a furlong. She 
jumped off and came along in her familiar fashion, her hind legs 
well under her—she always seemed to cover about two yards more 
in her stride than any of her opponents—and the 8 to 1 on—those 
were the odds, 100 to 6 bar one—really seemed a most liberal price. 


ZINFANDEL 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


Lord Rosebery’s Narcissa scrapped along behind her, and so they 
came to the tan road across the course. Here she suddenly 
** scotched,” it was something between a shy and a refusal as far 
as one could see; then she threw herself over, landed all abroad, 
Narcissa nipped along, and the rose and primrose hoops were soon 
some lengths in front, with Geheimniss, however, dashing up the 
hill in hot pursuit when set going again. But there was not time 
to retrieve the mistake. If the winning post had been ten or twelve 
NO. CVIIT. VOL. xIx.—July 1904 Cc 
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yards further on the Oaks winner, hitherto unbeaten, would have 
landed; as things were, a short head in favour of Narcissa was the 
verdict : the odds of 8 to 1 on were floored. 

One of the great pleasures of racing is meeting friends, and of 
those I have known, I have never missed one more sadly and con- 
tinuously than the late Lord Suffolk—that many readers will 
entertain the same feeling Iam sure. It was always a delight to 
come across him, to note in his eyes behind his spectacles the 
shrewd, humorous twinkle which was certain to be matched by 
some forthcoming observation on men and things. Lord Suffolk 
was supposed by many persons to be a cynic, and he not seldom 
took that view of affairs—and expressed it in singularly pointed and 
trenchant language; but he was in truth full of kindliness, and he 
showed it to me by the interest he took in my Turf speculations, 
giving me frequent little lectures on what he regarded as the 
rashness of my occasional proceedings—the pertinence of this will 
presently appear. I tried more than once to induce him to write 
an article about ‘‘ Betting,” but in a letter of his I have before me 
(dated 1885) he says: ‘‘ You do yourself injustice in supposing I 
am at all likely to improve upon your handling of ‘ Betting,’ 
though in one way I hope I know more about it than you do, i.e. by 
having lost much more money at the game. I did ask Lord ——, 
who is a clever man, if he would write about it. He replied that 
he should prefer doing an essay on the ethics of the early Christian 
Church. This ambition to take down the number of the late 
Mr. Gibbon at once silenced me.” 

But to my anecdote. It was on the Oaks Day, 1886. Miss 
Jummy had won; Archer, on Rosy Morn, had then cantered away 
with the Walton Plate; and three numbers were hoisted for the 
Epsom Cup, run over the Derby course. Coming from the weighing 
enclosure to the Club stand I met Lord Suffolk, who remarked, 
‘* Well, there 7s something to bet upon this time!” The card said 
Bird of Freedom, 4 yrs., 9 st. 3 lb. (F. Archer); Radius, 4 yrs., 
8st. 10 lb. (Giles); Raffaello, 5 yrs., 9 st. 6 lb. (Crowther). 

“It is the first time you ever advised me to do such a thing,” 
I said, ‘“‘and they’ll want to take 10 to 1?”’—as often happens 
when there is a certainty, the ring was silent. 

“Probably,” he replied, “but I don’t regard this as betting. 
It is merely an excuse for retrieving a little of our own. I shall 
lay the odds whatever they are!” 

Bird of Freedom had shown his liking for the course by winning 
not only the City and Suburban, but also the Epsom Grand Prize 
of £3,677 the previous year, with odds of 4to1o0n. He did look 
good, and we went to the rails. 
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*‘T’ll take you eight ponies, my lord,” Fry said, in answer toa 
question ; but after a moment’s hesitation Lord Suffolk said 80 to 10 
would be enough, and the bet was booked. 

The same for you, sir?”’ Fry suggested. 

** Yes, very well,” I answered; but then I reflected on the 
precarious nature of certainties, and said, ‘“ No, I don’t think I| will. 
I don’t particularly want a tenner, and I should hate to lose £80.” 

Fry gave a little shrug of the shoulders to intimate that I was 
missing a chance; Lord Suffolk smiled, and said, ‘‘ Perhaps you are 
right, but how is it to be beaten?” and we took our places to see 
the race. 

How it was to be beaten soon became amazingly plain. Giles 
jumped off in front, Archer lay a length behind, and so they sped 
along—Raffaello, no price, did not count. They swung round 
Tattenham Corner and came down the hill, Bird of Freedom still 
in the rear; but what did that matter? No one doubted that 
Archer could go up and win when he chose. He did certainly seem 
a long time about it, however! Approaching the bell, Radius was 
three lengths in front—Archer was decidedly putting it off, one 
would have thought very riskily, only that he knew the horse. 
Suddenly, however, he began to ride—and Giles was not riding! 
What did it mean? It meant that Bird of Freedom—who was to 
win the Ascot Cup next year—was beaten. ‘‘ Won six lengths, 
bad third,” was the verdict. The certainty had gone down. Far 
from retrieving a bit of one’s own, it was adding to the total the 
other way. 

An idea has obtained vogue that there is no sound “‘system ” of 
backing horses. It is said to be as preposterous to suggest such a 
thing as to advocate a system for roulette at Monte Carlo: but this 
is entirely wrong. As regards Monte Carlo and other places where 
roulette is played, a system is merely a pitfall into which you are 
certain to tumble sooner or later. You may cavort round the 
margin for a time and pick up provender—scraps, or possibly a rich 
feed; but do not suppose you are not going into it sooner or later, 
with a heavy and disturbing bump, because that is your fate, and 
fate is inexorable. If any ingenuous reader would like to subscribe 
in order to enable some imaginative person to form a syndicate for 
exploiting a system at Monte Carlo, I can tell him how and where he 
may disembarrass himself of superfluous capital; but as to racing 
there is a system, an infallible system, by which any man may make 
just precisely as much money as he wants. It was not invented, 
but an endeavour was made to put it in practice a few years ago, by 
a stupid young subaltern ina marching regiment. The great charm 
of the system is that nothing could possibly be simpler. It is—I 
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rarely use italics, but this is so good that for once I must—to back 
certainties. You back your certainty and there you are! You must 
win! It cannot be else, as a well-known Shakesperian character 
remarks, though he is not talking about backing horses. 

Of course there is one trifling difficulty. Before you can back 
your certainty you must find it. You must not back an animal that 
you merely suppose to be a certainty, or you will go astray; and 
it was this little obstacle to assured success that upset the lieutenant. 
He had tried it with a hundred pounds, and it had come off— 
naturally and necessarily it had: it was bound todoso. He tried 
it with a monkey, and the same good fortune prevailed—how could 
it be otherwise? He raised his stake to a thousand—100 to 30 on, 
that is 1,000 to 300; but he won—he could not lose! Happy backer ! 
He had discovered the road to wealth. 

One day—lI am in this instance taking care not to give names, 
and weights and colours of the riders—a big colt with long legs was 
going to run at a meeting near London; but the animal could use 
his long legs with great celerity, and the gallant soldier determined 
to have a dash. The colt was “the best thing ever known racing,” 
and why should our warrior not benefit ? It would be long odds on, 
certainties usually, or at least not seldom, start at that sort of price; 
and so about midday he wired up to a leading bookmaker to have a 
nice bet—{£10,000, starting price. He knewthat such a wager would 
influence the market; still, suppose they took 100 to 30? Suppose 
they took 5 to 1? That would mean £2,000. It is on the rarest 
occasions that horses start at 20 to 1 on, such a demand on the part 
of the ring was not to be contemplated; but even then, in that 
extreme case, he would win £500. 

Well, the telegram arrived: £10,000 starting price on the big 
black colt; and the bookmaker had just about three hours in which 
to—what shall we call it? let us say to contemplate the situation. 
He might lose the odds which the nice round sum represented. He 
might win the nice round sum with—what shall we call it again >— 
a diminution for disbursements: that is a phrase which cannot hurt 
anybody, and to which the reader may put his own interpretation, 
merely swayed by the reflection that it is a wicked world. 

Perhaps the colt was delivered fit and well at the post ; or again 
it is possible that the trainer, or travelling lad in charge in the 
absence of the trainer, may have had theories (after an interview 
with the bookmaker) as to the most suitable food or drink for a 
horse about to runarace. It may be that the colt was delivered 
fit and well at the post, but that the jockey (again after an interview 
with the recipient of the telegram) suddenly developed quaint 
theories as to how two-year-olds ought to be ridden, and putting them 
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into practice found that there was something wrong about them. I 
was not there and do not know, but the big black colt with its long 
legs, starting at 8 to 1 on, was badly beaten, and the bookmaker won 
his £10,000 minus perhaps—I have said that I do not know—some 
deductions for what it may be polite to call expenses. 

Donovan! ‘I hate to lay odds,” the late Duke of Beaufort 
observed to me one afternoon at Goodwood, just sixteen years ago, 
‘but the price was too tempting, and I have laid 500 to 200.””. Dono- 
van was the horse, the Prince of Wales’ Stakes was the race, the 
betting was returned at 2 to 1 on Donovan, and he was a moderate 
third, behind Gold who was beaten six lengths by El Dorado. 
Perhaps Donovan could not act in the dirt, for Goodwood that year 
was in parts under water, but the result was as given. 

There was once a backer—a gentleman who still goes racing 
not seldom, but is a backer no longer—who endeavoured to arrive 
at certainties by somewhat circuitous means. In order to avoid losing, 
and of course to win a little, he was accustomed to pick from the 
runners practically everything that seemed to have a chance, to lay 
large odds in bets against the field, and, it might be when he heard 
something else, “‘ save ”’—saving is quite the surest and speediest 
road to disaster—on one or two others. For a steeplechase one 
day there were three runners; and if ever there was a certainty in 
racing, if ever there was justification for the use of the phrase on a 
former page, “ the best thing ever known,” it was here. Twoof the 
trio were good-class handicap steeplechase horses, ridden by capable 
jockeys; the third was a clumsy foxcatcher, owner up, an owner 
who ought to have been up in the stand, for though he could 
sit on over fences, of the art of race riding he had only the most 
elementary notion. The ring as a general rule sum up the 
situation at least as accurately as the ‘“‘talent,” and the odds 
on the two good horses against the bad one seemed simply incal- 
culable, for if one fell down there was the other to go on, and for 
the matter of that they might both have fallen and been mounted 
and then beaten the poor old plodder. But apparently the book- 
maker did not estimate the situation, for he let the backers lay 
1,000 to 100—more than once—-on the two. The flag fell, the pair 
raced off, or so it looked, for they were really going at a very 
moderate pace, but still fast enough to show up the third’s melan- 
choly lack of speed. Jumping in perfect form they sped along side 
by side, the other toiling hopelessly after them, and jumping as 
hunters usually do jump, with a steady on the side of the fence and 
a pause on the other. The bookmaker welshed, doubtless with a 
certain conviction of the fact that he had lost his money—that one 
of the pair must win appeared beyond question. 
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Suddenly there was a shout, something had happened, though 
what it was few recognised, for the pair galloped on, skimming 
comfortably over their fences, and the foxcatcher dropped further and 
further back. Presently, however, the meaning of the shout grew 
plain. The two leaders were going the wrong course! How one or 
both of them came to find it out I never had an idea; but they did 
make the discovery, pulled up, retraced their steps, got into the 
right course, and galloped on in pursuit of their ridiculous opponent, 
who was now, however, about 500 yards or more ahead. His rider 
had grasped the situation and was making the best of his way home, 
his whip at work and the old horse’s tail revolving like a windmill. 
The other two were going about four times as fast, but there was 
not time to make up for the mistake; the foxcatcher lumbered 
laboriously past the post a neck in front of his leading pursuer, 
the third a short half length behind, and over went the 10 to ron, a 
certainty of certainties. 

A miss may be as good as a mile, but it gives you a horrid 
shock sometimes until you are convinced that it was a miss, and 
this is what happened in the Newmarket Oaks of 1888. What a 
good mare Seabreeze was, and what a good thing for her was this 
event! Some sort of price has to be returned when races are run, 
and on the occasion in question I find it recorded that the odds 
were 200 to 7 on, a rather rare computation ; I should have thought 
the more usual 100 to 3 would have served. But 200 to 7 is the 
return, and of all narrow escapes that of the adventurous who went 
for this certainty was about the narrowest. Lord Durham’s Bellatrix 
was the animal that came so near to upsetting the good thing, and 
as it happened the odds were really laid, at least in one hand. It 
seems absurd; because to a man who can afford to lose £1,000 the 
sum of £35 cannot be an object, and the same may be said of 
100 to 34 or 10,000 to 350, but these odds were laid, in at least one 
case freely, and that by a man who could have raised the money to 
pay but would assuredly have been hard put to it to do so. A short 
head was the judge’s decision, but before the number is hoisted who 
can tell which way a short head is at Newmarket—not to speak of 
elsewhere ? It is certain that many onlookers were convinced that 
Bellatrix had won. ‘A good half length!’’ I remember an onlooker 
by my side jubilantly said to me; for it is quite extraordinary to 
observe how great a pleasure some people, who do not gain or lose a 
stiver, find in the downfall of a favourite who has been confidently 
“expected.” Those who looked to see the number of Bellatrix 
hoisted were doomed to disappointment, however ; Seabreeze had got 
home—just! ‘‘ Two strides farther’’—how often we hear what would 
have happened if the winning-post had not been just where it was! 
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As a matter of fact, however, on this occasion two strides farther 
would have landed Seabreeze by a comfortable neck or half a length. 

It is a delightful thing to go on a racecourse with a well-founded 
conviction that you really do ‘‘ know something,” and this was my 
agreeable position once a few years ago at the Newmarket July. I 
was Closely acquainted at the time with the proceedings of a certain 
Newmarket stable which harboured a very bad little three-year-old 
filly. She had not run at all the season before, had been out at 
Lincoln, but many horses are unfit at that time, and I suppose it 
was imagined that she would improve; at any rate, one or two 
papers got hold of the notion that she could goa bit, and the writers 
evidently had no idea what an extremely little bit it was. She 
had been put into a Foal Stakes, however, and the race looked like 
drying up altogether: if she did not walk over she could only have 
one, or at most two, opponents ; so she was got ready, sent up to 
the course, and we discovered that the affair would be a match. 
Her opponent had run well a short time before—just beaten by a 
red-hot favourite in a fair field—and to the few who were aware of 
the filly’s inferiority the odds on this colt seemed incalculable. But 
the agreeable thing from my point of view was that this inferiority 
was not known. 

I went into the ring to bet. Business opened with an offer to 
take 2 to 1, which, of course, I laid with much eagerness, and this 
gave the position away, for it was understood that I should know and 
—except as a possible blind—should not back the colt if the filly 
had any chance. Bookmakers offered to take 3 to 1 immediately 
afterwards, but I found one who let me lay 5 to 2, and by this time 
I had told several friends, who laid the odds freely. I got a little 
more at 100 to 30 on, and when the flag fell 6 to 1 on was the best 
price, if the ring would let anyone lay it. 

Crossing the course I got on my pony to watch what I expected 
it would hardly be correct to call the race, and riding down the rails 
came to the owner and trainer, with whom I took up my position ; 
the former, who had not betted, as he could not back his own and 
would not back the other against it—scruples which had not influ- 
enced me—feeling that I had been rather disloyal to oppose the 
stable. Soon the two were off, the colt leading, but the little chest- 
nut sticking to him in a manner which greatly surprised me, for I 
had confidently expected to see her toiling hopelessly lengths away. 
He was not leading half a length as they passed us, and both were 
going equally well; up the hill they galloped, still she was well with 
him, and a dozen lengths from home I saw his jockey get out his 
whip! I had betted with no consideration for Monday, or at least 
with none except as a day when I should receive several quite nice 
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cheques, and the odds I had laid would mount up to something ugly 
in the extreme. Was another absolute certainty going down? It 
looked horribly like it; but the second after, the jockey on the little 
chestnut drew his whip too, and, both riding hard, they passed the 
ost. 

Fe ““T’ve won!” the owner exclaimed, with a look at me which 
meant ‘‘and serve you right for opposing the colours!’’ For once, 
keen as was my interest in his horses, I hoped he had not, especially 
as the race was of very small value, and success which meant little 
to him meant a lot to me. Many readers know well that agonising 
wait till the number goes up, and—it was a lesson—my hand shook 
so that I could hardly hold my glasses to see if it was “1,” the colt, 
or ‘‘ 3,” the filly. But it was ‘‘1.” I cantered up, and presently 
found the judge, who told me that it was a ‘short neck”—a dis- 
tinctly narrow margin for a certainty ! 

A method of betting in which some people indulge is the accu- 
mulator. Most readers doubtless understand the system, but in 
case anyone does not I may explain that you begin with a stake on 
a certain horse and leave it down to ‘‘accumulate.”” Thus you 
have, say, £10 on a horse at 5 to 2, it wins; the £10 original stake 
and the £25 win go on to the next, at, say, 2 to 1, that makes £70 
more; and on the third horse, if you have taken three, yon have 
£70+ £25+ £10 = £105. This perhaps is an even-money chance, 
and—if not left at the post or shut in—is usually in the circum- 
stances beaten a short head; but if it had won your {10 would 
have brought you in £210. 

At Newmarket in the autumn of 1go2 I thought I saw an un- 
defeatable accumulator of four horses. Principality was the first, 
2 to 1, and it was successful. Rising Glass was the second, 11 to 8 
on, and that was never in doubt. Rock Sand for the Dewhurst 
Plate was the third—though I never had a particularly high opinion 
of the colt—and he won comfortably by three lengths at 6 to 4. 
Then I regarded my accumulator as to all intents and purposes in 
my pocket, for the fourth horse was William the Third, surely quite 
“the best thing ever known racing!” I have before now described 
how, remarking to John Porter that his favourite—for he had a 
profound admiration and consequent liking for William—had only 
just scrambled home a couple of days before, he had replied with 
a laugh that then they had only run a couple of hundred yards, 
and that it would be “seen how William would ‘scramble’ when 
galloping over his own distance with his old friend Mannlicher to 
lead him.” 

The ring began by professing their readiness to take 8 to 1, but 
men are usually shy of laying such odds, soon 6 to 1 on was the 
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offer, and I had a ‘‘ pot” of money on, the result of the three wins. 
Two or three friends were interested in my accumulator, and one 
of them said to me, “If I were you, I should take five ponies 
Black Sand”—there were only three runners: the last-named, 
William the Third, and Mannlicher, started simply to make 
running. You'll win a nice bit then; why don’t you?” With 
an air of much superiority I replied that I did not because 
it seemed such a senseless manner of throwing away a pony; 
and I inquired how my friend supposed that William the Third 
and Black Sand would be handicapped, what weight the former 
would have to allow, whilst here Black Sand was actually giving 
the great Ascot Cup winner 3lb.! He said yes, he knew, but odd 
things sometimes happened in racing; and one of the very oddest 
was about to happen then, and did happen in the course of the 
next few minutes. I could not believe my eyes when, at the 
distance, I saw William the Third in trouble, and Mornington 
Cannon vainly trying to extract him from it; for it was a hopeless 
attempt, and Black Sand won cleverly by a length, thereby probably 
decreasing the value of the son of St. Simon and Gravity by a good 
many thousands of pounds, for this defeat knocked on the head 
the little plan that had been formed of charging a stud fee of 
300 guineas, and rendering it necessary for subscribers to take 
nominations for two successive years. 

What was the greatest certainty ever known that failed to 
justify expectations? The direst disaster of the sort I can recall 
was in the case of The Sinner, a great, fine, upstanding horse that 
was for a time simply invincible, and won races for Captain Machell 
just whenever he was asked to do so. Thereby hangs a tragic tale. 
An ingenuous young backer had been having a very bad time, as 
sometimes, I have reason to believe, does happen to backers 
ingenuous and otherwise. He was at Manchester in the spring of 
1887, the luck still proved against him, and he lost between £200 
and £300, which would not matter much to some people, but 
mattered a great deal to him; and as he could not wait for the 
second day’s sport—but what poor sport it is when you go on to 
the course hoping fervently that you will ‘“‘ get a bit back,” but 
feeling a confident conviction that you will only make things worse ! 
—he took counsel with an acquaintance, a regular “‘ racing man,” 
as to what he should do. Was there anything to bet on next day, 
he anxiously inquired—would it be possible to get home? There 
was The Sinner, the other replied; that was, he knew, going to run 
again—it had won this day—and of course it was an absolute 
certainty, though the price would be odds on, and long ones, for 
the opposition could not fail to be weak; but still there was no 
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saying how good the horse was, for he had never been beaten. He 
had run seven times as a five-year-old and cantered home on each 
occasion; this season he had been out six times with the same 
result. It did look good! As for price, what did that matter after 
all if you wanted to win a sum and were sure to win it; so the 
defeated backer requested his acquaintance kindly to back The Sinner 
for him to win what he had lost. 

There were only two runners, The Sinner and an Irish colt 
called Kilmeague, and the betting was 20 to 1 on the great horse. 
Mr. D. Thirlwell, who rode him—then and in nearly all his races— 
has told me more than once of his amazement and consternation 
when he found that for once the free-striding bay hung about and 
seemed quite unable to gallop. It was not the weight: The Sinner 
was only giving the four-year-old 7 lb. more than weight for age; 
but the young one cantered home half a dozen lengths to the good— 
and the backer’s commission was, as aforesaid, to retrieve his £240 
at the odds quoted! That would have meant £4,800 more lost, 
but I believe the instruction was not literally obeyed. The exact 
figures I never heard, but it was said that the commissioner, who 
did not know the other’s financial position, laid 1,000 to 100, then 
1,000 to 80, and paused, afraid to goon. But if ever there was a 
certainty on paper that was the one! 

The Sinner, i may add, only ran once next year, when Mr. George 
Lambton finished a bad third on him in the Mammoth Hunters’ 
Steeplechase at Sandown; but the season after he resumed his 
victorious career, and won half a dozen races, usually carrying 13 st. 

All this time we have been talking about generally recognised 
certainties, those that have scemed apparent to everyone, and on 
which odds, and usually long odds, have naturally been laid. But 
there are certainties of which people outside the interested stable 
know nothing, well kept good things that nobody apart from the 
select few in the secret has any suspicion about. Such a one some 
years ago was a mare which belonged to a friend of mine. It was for 
a long time supposed that this animal did not stay, but an accident 
revealed the fact that staying was her game and that she could 
play it with remarkable success. Handicappers appeared not to 
suspect it, however, and she was let into one of the chief spring 
long-distance races with a weight which equally surprised and 
delighted her owner. So small was her merit reckoned to be that 
1,000 to 30 was readily obtainable; and her owner took it, several 
times. Then he told his friends, they told others, the price 
shortened, but was always liberal, for racegoers in general could 
not be induced to accept the stories—perfectly accurate—that were 
told of what she could do. 
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She came to 100 to 8, and the owner took this a good many 
times, having likewise taken intermediate prices; but he assured me 
when he told me the story that it made him quite uncomfortable to 
do so. He knew what a certainty his mare was, simply “the best 
thing ever known racing,” and it seemed to him almost like robbing 
the bookmakers to allow them to lay him such prices. These 
delicate scruples, which were of course so greatly to his credit, he 
nevertheless always somehow or other contrived to overcome when 
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the race was under discussion, a layer was near, and the odds forth- 
coming; the result being that—however sorely the business may 
have wounded his sensibilities—he stood to win a fortune on the 
morning of the race. The mare had never been sick or sorry, 
pleased her trainer more and more every day, and was delivered 
at the meeting the picture of health and condition. 

‘‘ Lay up third or fourth,’ my friend said to the boy who rode, 
a boy in whose capacity and integrity alike every confidence was 
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properly reposed; ‘the mare stays well, you know. Don’t bother 
about getting the rails, you have a lot in hand, and the only possible 
risk is of your getting shut in, so come a nice wide sweep, so that 
you can’t be interfered with. Then, when you are in the straight 
for home, come away and win as far as you like.” 

Happy is the man who can give such orders to his jockey, really 
certain that the lad will have no difficulty in carrying them out. 
(Everyone, I assume, knows the old story of ‘‘ Couldn’t come without 
the ’orse, your Grace! ”’) This was the case here. The boy did just 
what he was told, held a good place near the front for close on two 
miles, the mare continuing to go with unflagging ease, whilst, one 
after another, opponents dropped back, having had enough ofit, or 
even more than enough. Into the straight the mare swung, a little 
wide on the right, but nevertheless she was level with the two or 
three that had made the best of the turn, and passed them without 
an effort, gliding along over the turf—the going was perfect. With 
startling suddenness she faltered, gave a couple of convulsive bounds, 
and stopped dead. Her off hind leg, for some mysterious reason at 
which no one could ever guess, had simply snapped.! She fell, and 
what is called the ‘‘ friendly bullet ’’ ended her career. 

I am venturing to hope that the varying incidents related will 
have prevented these reminiscences from being monotonous; still, it 
must be confessed that they are all on the same lines, and at any 
rate, with one or two exceptions, record the downfall of ‘‘ certainties.”’ 
One more and I have done. 

A few years since I had charge of some steeplechase horses 
and had bought one, before it ever ran in public, which turned 
out very successful. It particularly liked the Sandown course, won 
several good races there, and as we fondly hoped one afternoon was 
going to winanother. Two fences from home it practically had won, 
but practically is not actually, and two fences from home, as the 
phrase goes, is not ‘‘the place where they give the money.” The 
trainer, who was also the rider, had, however, no doubt of the issue 


1 This story was told me by the late Mr. J. T. Davies who, at the time racing 
under the name of “ Mr. G. Cleveland,” won the Wokingham of 1889 with Bret Harte— 
the famous novelist was a great friend of his—and in 1892 the Doncaster Cup amongst 
other races with Chesterfield. I wanted to give the name of the mare, and, unable to call 
it to mind, or to find it without prolonged research, I wrote to Golding, who for some 
years trained for the owner of the “ yellow, dark blue sleeves, red cap.”” Golding kindly 
replied, ‘‘I well recollect Mr. Davies telling me of an animal of his that broke its leg 
while running in the Chester Cup, but that was before he came to train with me, and I 
do not remember the name. Mr. Lund or the late Mr. C. Jousiffe had the horse.” The 
name, however, does not matter, it was something like Palmiste, though as Mr. Davies’s 
animal is long since dead she is not to be confused with the Palmiste now at the stud. 
But the story is a true one 
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when he reached that point; but a certain animal in front of him 
swerved just as he was taking off, a bad bungle was the natural 
result, and though our horse did not fall, and got over safely, he lost 
a great deal of ground, being nevertheless so full of running that 
when his jockey had pulled him together and got him going again 
he was only beaten three lengths, second to a very game little 
mare that struggled home “all out.” 

Our horse was giving her two stone, and as already remarked his 
most capable and experienced rider was convinced that he would 
have done it quite comfortably but for the mishap. But the handi- 
capper was for once particularly benevolent to the beaten horse, 
and when the pair met not long afterwards over the same course 
and distance he had close on a stone less to give. It will be seen 
what a good thing this looked, for the horse was at his very best, 
and as for falling, he did not at the time know how it was done— 
he learnt afterwards and does it quite naturally on occasions now. 
We will not, however, dwell upon the race. When they had 
gone two miles and a half there were only two in it, the two—they 
had still a mile before them, and my friend thought he would come 
away. He sent the horse on, but the little mare stuck to him sur- 
prisingly, he could not shake her off; half-a-dozen times, her jockey 
told me afterwards, she was beaten, or he believed that she was, 
but she would not be done, and it was our horse that at last cracked, 
leaving her to win by four lengths. 

Other instances occur, notably the Bretby Plate of 1886, when, 
G. Barrett for once riding to orders and letting Réve d’Or get fairly 
on her legs—time after time he hustled her, in spite of instructions 
to the contrary, and would not let her settle down—she upset the 
20 to 1 laid on Kilwarlin with Archer in the saddle: three runners, 
20 to I on, 25 to x against Réve d’Or, 66 to I against Tactic. But 
here I will stop, and if any adventurous reader likes dashing on 
certainties he can, of course, do so. Goodwood is a capital meeting 
for this amusement, as usually some of the weight-for-age races 
seem “‘laid out” for a particular horse who looks like ‘the best 
thing ever known racing.” So let us lay odds. We may bring it 
off twice out of three times, and if the ring will take not more than 
5 to 2 we shall not lose very much—unless, of course, we are 
betting high. 


LADIES ON THE LINKS 


BY MRS. R. BOYS 


YEAR by year there is an ever-increasing advance in the quality 
of ladies’ golf. This was even more noticeable than hitherto at the 
Championship at Troon. ‘‘ Real duffers don’t come now,” remarked 
a candid critic, and possibly that may be one of the explanations, 
though all the same there was still a little chaff among the corn. Yet 
throughout the contest the play was up to an extraordinarily high 


standard. Through the green and off the tee it was frequently fault- 
less, and it could truly be said that the majority of matches were lost 
or won on the greens. It was either that the players did not remem- 
ber the old golfing adage, ‘“‘ Never up, never in,” or an attack of 
nerves—that most deadly enemy to good approach play or putting— 
which dominated the unfortunate victim at a critical moment in the 
match. 

There were exceptions, of course. Miss Dod’s approach play 
and putting were deadly. Miss M. Hezlet, except in the final match, 
rarely took more than two on any green, and frequently approached 
within an easy putt. Miss M. Graham, Open Champion of 1gor and 
Scottish Champion of this year, who was by no means as long with 
her wooden clubs as some of her opponents, fought her way first into 
the semi-finals at Troon and then to Scottish Championship honours 
the following week entirely through the accuracy she showed in 
approaching and on the greens. Miss Dorothy Campbell, a Bronze 
Medallist of this year, is also renowned for the skill of her short game. 
Against this we have Miss Sybil Whigham, who, it is said, has never 
won the much-coveted Gold Medal because of the weakness she shows 
on the greens in critical matches. Miss E.C. Nevile, a putter of 
more than average ability on ordinary occasions, is a victim to nerves 
when a putt has to be holed for a win or a half in a stiff Champion. 
ship match. As someone put it, in golfing parlance, “‘ plus a crowd” 
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Miss Whigham and Miss E. C. Nevile will never secure the blue 
ribbon; but could the Championship venue be a course where only 
the competitors might come, it is more than probable that we should 
see Miss Whigham and Miss E. C. Nevile secure the golden trophy. 

Miss E. C. Nevile has a unique style of putting. She holds her 
long wooden putter at the top of the shaft, both hands close together, 
and standing perfectly upright plays the ball off the tip of the head, 
in what is known as the pendulum style of putting. When her eye 
and hand are steady, and nerves are not paramount, she holes long 
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putts with persistent accuracy; but the slightest waver in eye or 
tightening of grip, and the ball is sliced off the point of the club. 
The idiosyncrasies of the individual on the greens are an interest- 
ing study. Miss Nevile’s peculiarity is putting in the style just men- 
tioned. Miss Whigham’s peculiarity is, when in the least nervous, to 
putt with bewildering rapidity, so much so that the professional at her 
home links, Prestwick, has told her that she would be more success- 
ful if she were more “‘ deleeberate.’’ Miss Adair, on the other hand, 
is considered by her opponents and the more impatient spectators 
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as much too ‘‘deleeberate’ on the greens. But Miss Adair’s judg- 
ment in dealing with a difficult putt justifies her painstaking 
slowness. 

Some quaint remarks on this excessive carefulness of Miss 
Adair’s were overheard at Troon. A difficult long putt over a most 
undulating green had to be attempted, and Miss Adair slowly studied 
the line first from the far side of the hole, and then from behind the 
ball, even sitting down to get the exact line of the undulations more 
closely. Suddenly the stillness was broken by the shrill Scottish 
accents of a boy’s voice, “‘ Are ye fa-ing in lo-ave wi’ the baa’ ?”’ 

On another occasion, when similar demonstrations were pro- 
ceeding, a friend of Miss Adair’s overheard several murmurs from 
adjacent spectators. They freely criticised her system, and sum- 
marily dismissed it as ‘‘nothing but affectation.” Miss Adair, 
however, to their surprise holed the putt, which was of several yards’ 
length, and over tricky undulations. Her friend, who had been 
smouldering wrathfully, turned to the hasty critics, and said, with 
ill-concealed scorn, ‘‘ You would sit at both ends of your putt for a 
month if you thought you could hole a putt like that.” It is quite 
true Miss Adair’s system is justified by the result—there is no exis- 
tent lady golfer who can manage difficult putts with such unfailing 
skill. She plays with judgment from start to finish, and unfortu- 
nately there are not many who do. Miss Adair will never go for a 
bunker if the lie is bad or the wind ahead. In an important match 
during the Championship, one of the narrow circle of first-class 
players, when playing in an extremely hard match, threw a hole 
away by sheer want of judgment. Witha stroke to the good—which 
in these matches means in all probability winning the hole—she took 
her brassy, and against a strong head wind tried to carry a bunker 
which she had only just been able to succeed with on a still day. 
It was such apparent want of judgment that even the spectators 
murmured, ‘‘She can’t carry it.’”’ The ball—a beautifully hit 
shot—found the bunker, and it required two more strokes to gain 
the green, the hole, which with ordinary care would have been a 
plus, going to the opponent. This incident is merely given as an 
illustration of the theory that a fair amount of brain and common 
sense is a most necessary possession for an ambitious golfer. 

How often one hears a county or club captain, discussing whom 
she will put in the team for an important match, reject a suggested 
player because “she has no head for match play.” A second-rate 
player, by making use of a psychological moment here and there ina 
match against a stronger opponent, will frequently pull off a win. 
Use your head and cultivate your short game, and you will “go 
far ’’ towards winning the Championship. It is, however, only the 
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minority who come through the long-driving phase in golf; the 
majority remain intoxicated by the joy of hitting a long tee or brassy 
shot several yards further than their compeers, caring little if the 
said friend or foe entirely outclasses them in the short game. 

The American women are in the throes of this phase, and have 
taken the malady very seriously. When Miss Adair visited America 
last autumn and met the majority of the first-class players both in 
the States and Canada, they held their own against her off the tee 
and through the green; but when approach shots had to be laid 
dead or long putts attempted, they were no match for the British 
champion. Mrs. Stout gave Miss Adair a stiff match, the Irish 
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player only winning by one hole, but none of the other Americans or 
Canadians took her further than the 15th or 16th green. Possibly 
when they have passed through the driving phase, and devoted more 
attention to the short game, we shall find a fair American wresting 
away the Championship honours. 

This year, for the first time, an American entered for the Open 
Championship, but, unfortunately, the luck of the draw was against 
her, as she met Miss Adair in the first heat. The match attracted a 
arge field of spectators, for all were anxious to see the American 
play, and it was confidently assumed this would be the only tourna- 
ment match in which she would take part. To Miss Higgens fell the 
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task of driving the first ball in the competition, and, unaffected by the 
onlookers, she played a perfect tee shot with a full easy swing anda 
faultless follow through; but though on the green one to the good, 
Miss Adair having sliced her second shot, she failed to win through 
weak putting. This practically applied to the whole match, and 
had Miss Higgens been able to manage her approach shots and 
putts as cleverly as she used her wooden clubs, it is highly 
probable that to her would have fallen the honour of being the first 
American to defeat Miss Adair. The match lasted to the 16th green, 
where it ended in favour of the Irish lady by 3 up and 1. 

It was stated that this match, with the exception of Miss Adair’s 
match with Mrs. Stout, was the stiffest game she had played against 
an American or Canadian golfer; but on the other hand it is only 
fair to mention that throughout the Championship Tournament 
Miss Adair’s game was not by any means up to her form. 

In Miss May Hezlet’s ‘‘ Ladies’ Golf” there is an interesting 
article on American players, by Miss Louisa A. Wells, of Boston. 
In this she refers to Miss Mabel Higgens as ‘‘a coming player—one 
of grit and determination, who plays in good form, and will surely 
make a place for herself.”’ 

The American golfers are magnificent match players; the 
national attribute, ‘‘grit,’’ stands them in good stead, and an 
American never loses heart and never acknowledges, even to her- 
self, that she is beaten until she sees her opponent’s ball at the 
bottom of the decisive hole. The Americans have great opportunities 
for improving their long game, as Miss L. A. Wells states that 
ladies’ links are unknown in America. ‘‘ We have,’’ she continues, 
“what are commonly called ladies’ tees, which merely mean shorter 
tees than the men use. Most women players, however, scorn to use 
the ladies’ tees, and prefer to play the game as their men friends 
do, and take the chances of being in trouble or not.” 

The links in America resemble our inland links, the majority 
being very flat. This handicaps Americans when they come to our 
country and visit such sea-shore links as Deal, where, like the irate 
Kirkaldy after a round, they may be excused if they say, ‘‘ not having 
been borna goat,” they find it impossible to play good strokes from 
hanging lies. Lies of this sort are to a minor degree prevalent at 
Troon, and Miss Higgens appeared to find them difficult, doubtless 
from having had no previous experience. 

Miss Wells complains of a lack of thoroughness in American 
golfers, but this trait is to be found very prominently among the 
golfers on this side of the Atlantic. She cites as an example 
of this lack of thoroughness “that seldom at the Championship 
meetings does one and the same player win the driving, approach- 
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ing, and putting competitions.”” Similar results occur in this 
country, though not at the Championship, probably for the sole 
reason that no such competitions are held in connection with our 
Championships. But at a recent open meeting which took place at 
the Barnehurst Club—when the field of competitors numbered over 
a hundred and included several well-known scratch players, and 
among these the present champion, Miss Lottie Dod—the driving 
competition prize for the aggregate carry and run of two balls 
was won by a player whose handicap was 20, both drives being over 
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160 yards. The approach prize at the same competition was also 
won by a young player. Only the putting prize, played for over a 
difficult eighteen-hole course, went to a player with a small handi- 
cap. So it is not only in America that this lack of thoroughness is 
to be found. 

Still, in this country we have advanced further, as year by year 
greater numbers realise that the majority of matches are won and 
lost on the greens, and, conscious of their weakness, they strenuously 
endeavour to learn the theory and art of the short game. Formerly, 
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at the end of a Medal day, the complaint would be heard that ‘I 
couldn't approach,” or, ‘I simply could not get near the hole,” and 
with a shrug of annoyance the sanguine grumbler would stroll home 
satisfied that on the next occasion the lost skill would have returned. 
Now, it is by no means uncommon to see a golfer retire to a secluded 
spot and steadfastly practise the stroke she has failed in until she 
feels once again confidence in her own prowess. 

This was most noticeable at Troon during the afternoon prior to 
the beginning of the Championship. Practically all the competitors 
had played in the Medal competition held that day, and in conse- 
quence the majority were painfully conscious of their weak points. 
The sad history of each score was visible to the intelligent onlooker. 
Mrs. A had lost many strokes on the green; she was diligently 
practising putting with four balls on the 18th green. Miss B had 
not been driving well; she departed to the relief course with a com- 
plement of six balls, a driver, and a caddie, the last to act as retriever. 
Miss C’s weakness lay in approaching, and as the shades of evening 
fell she could be seen, in the half light, assiduously approaching to 
the 17th green from various angles and peculiar lies. Another, 
and we will hope she was only a unit, after telling every friend she 
met how she had taken three putts on every green, retired to a cosy 
corner near the fire in the hotel drawing-room and enjoyed the 
latest novel. It is surely needless to point out who among these 
players chose the better part! 

For many years there has been what might be described as 
a ‘‘ progressive” discussion on the effect exercised on golf by other 
games, such as lawn-tennis and hockey. Many hold that both 
have a deleterious effect on the golfer’s swing. Miss Dod has been 
the illustration cited by the advocates of lawn-tennis and croquet, 
and now we may say this argument has received its corner stone. 

Miss Lottie Dod has an athletic career which all must envy, 
but none can hope to emulate. At the age of fifteen she won her 
first blue ribbon at lawn-tennis; subsequently she achieved these 
honours on four other occasions. At hockey she has played in the 
International Team, the equivalent to Championship honours, and in 
addition she has passed both the higher and lower tests of skating 
at St. Moritz, and has been appointed a judge of skating there. 

Miss Dod’s win at this year’s Championship was a most popular 
one, and one that was achieved by really sterling play, owing nothing 
to her place in the draw. Hitherto she had only attained to the 
position of Bronze Medallist at Yarmouth in 1898, and at New- 
castle in the following year. Miss Dod is the finest exponent of the 
three-quarter style of swing. She hits very long balls both off the 
tee and through the green. At the Barnehurst Open Meeting this 
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spring she drove a ball 192 yards. Her game is certainly longer 
than previously, and this may be attributable to her recent adoption 
of the ‘‘ inter-locked ” grip advocated by Vardon and Taylor. 

With the majority of the best players it is not difficult to par- 
ticularise some feature as being the strongest part of their game, 
but with Miss Dod this is not possible; her beautiful tee and 
brassy shots are no finer than her skilfully judged approach play, or 
her accurate putting. Miss Dod has studied each branch of the 
game and become practically faultless, the onlooker realising that 
each stroke is the acme of technical skill. 

The most brilliant display of golf at the Championship this 
year was given by Miss Glover, 
the Scottish Champion of 1903. 
Her long, raking drives and 
brassy strokes drew murmurs of 
astonished admiration. But, 
though an equally brilliant ex- 
ponent of the short game when 
playing score or in a friendly 
game, Miss Glover is subject to 
attacks of nerves on the green 
at a critical point of a hard 
match, and to this she owed 
her defeat in this year’s Cham- 
pionship. 

The week prior to the 
Championship is replete with 
prognostications which the next 
few days destroy or verify— 
usually the former. ‘‘ Who do 
you think will win?” is asked 7 = 
by everyone, and answered just 
as readily and with infinite (Photograph by Mr. A. Dod) 
variety. But this year there 
was an extraordinary reiteration and persistence in the answer to 
this question. ‘‘ May Hezlet. There is no one can beat her.” 
And except for an attack of nerves which affected Miss Hezlet at the 
last two holes, this prophecy would in all probability have been 
realised. With one up and two to play, the game looked as if it 
must go to the Irish lady, but a too powerful approach at the 
17th, and an impotent shot of the same kind at the 18th, gave the 
match and the blue ribbon to her English opponent. 

During the week previous to the Championship, Miss Hezlet 
was playing at the top of her form. In the Irish v. English match 
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at Troon she defeated Miss Dod by 2 and 1; when playing v. Scot- 
land she proved too strong for Miss Sybil Whigham, a notable 
performance, as this match took place over Prestwick, the home 
links of the Misses Whigham. 

Almost simultaneously with the Championship, Miss Hezlet 
made her début in the literary world with a book on ‘‘ Ladies’ Golf,” 
published by Hutchinson. She writes with the pen of authority 
on all the branches of the game, and does it thoroughly and in- 
structively, for Miss Hezlet is not only a great golfer, but 
the clearness and brightness of her style prove her also to be a 
clever writer. 
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One of the most interesting chapters is devoted to handicap- 
ping. She considers that 24 or 25 should be the limit of handicap 
allowed in any club, and very decidedly thinks handicaps of 40 or 
50 are a farce, “‘as a player who needs 49 or 50 strokes to help 
her round an eighteen-hole course is so hopelessly bad that she 
ought not to enter for competitions at all.” She goes on to point 
out how a “‘ player of plus 4 would have to allow a player witha 
handicap of 25, 22 strokes in an eighteen-hole round, of ladies’ 
links, which nine times out of ten would mean hopeless defeat for 
the scratch player. Decidedly a restriction ought to be made that 
no one can receive greater odds than a shot a hole.”’ Miss Hezlet 
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also refers to two other methods of handicapping in match play: 
by allowing the weaker player so many holes up before beginning 
the match, and also the method of granting bisques. All 
Miss Hezlet’s remarks on handicapping are peculiarly worthy of 
attention, for, as secretary of the Royal Portrush Club, she has 
had practical experience, and there is no club where handicapping 
has been reduced to such a fine art as in the Royal Portrush 
Club. 

As to the method of giving so many holes up at the start, 
Miss Hezlet adduces a rather quaint instance of the impossibility 
of this system in some cases. ‘The proportion of handicap 
allowed under this method is two thirds of the difference between 
the competitors. This proportion seems rather too much, as a 
scratch representative 
pitted against a 24 han- 
dicap would start out 
under the depressing 
influence of 16 holes 
down, while her adver- 
sary would feel de- 
cidedly elated. Then 
again, a plus 4 player 
against a 24 handicap 
would arrive on the tee 
nineteen holes down, 
and therefore it wou!d 
be unnecessary to start, 
as the match would be 
over before it had taken 
place at all—a state- 
ment which sounds in- 
volved, but is none the 
less true.”’ 

Miss Hezlet has (Photograph by Mr, A, Dod) 
also something to say 
of professionals cadding for competitors in the Championship. She 
thinks that unless all can have such help professionals should not 
be permitted to caddie, and she adds, “‘ Though there is no rule 
on the vexed question to this effect, it is generally recognised as bad 
form to employ a professional as caddie during a Championship.” 

The real genuine Scottish caddie is a species the world could 
ill do without. At Troon many of his quaint sayings are in 
circulation. The caddies took the greatest personal interest in their 
employers, and a bad shot was rewarded by a severe look, if not a 
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murmur of disapproval. The out and home courses running parallel, 
it was customary for a caddie coming home, if he saw a friend going 
out, to get within speaking distance in order to ascertain his friend’s 
employer’s chance of winning. The following conversation between 
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two such caddies took place at an early stage of the Championship. 
Incoming caddie, in shrill accents, to outgoing friend: ‘‘ Hoo’re ye 
gitting on, are ye wunning?”’ ‘ Hoots, nae,” came the reply, in 
a stage whisper, “‘she couldna play bo’aal!” Except with a few 
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this joke fell curiously flat among the competitors, but perhaps 
it was not difficult to read the thought that flashed through their 
minds. 

Miss Adair’s caddie, on the defeat of his employer, transferred 
all his interest to Miss Dod, and apparently backed her with all his 
available capital. Towards the end of the final, someone remarked 
in his neighbourhood, ‘‘ Miss Hezlet will win.” The boy, no doubt 
rendered desperate at the thought of his pecuniary risk, yelled 
shrilly, ‘‘ Nae, she woan’t; Miss Do’ad wull. A’ave ten shulling on 
hur, and if she do’ant, I'll let hur knaw.” 

What a reckless time of happiness he must have enjoyed when 
the match was over ! 

When the Championship was first inaugurated, much cheap wit 
was expended on the impossibility of conducting such a competition 
among ladies without backbiting and quarrelling. The Champion- 
ships have now been held for eleven years, and largely through the 
tact and management of Miss Pearson, the hon. secretary of the 
Ladies’ Golf Union, the Championship venues are regarded as the 
golfer’s Elysian Fields. One is struck anew each competition by 
the genuine sporting spirit which prevails. Opponents meet in 
the pleasantest rivalry and accept defeat with cheerful resignation. 
In the score competition, the competitors who failed to do well 
forgot their sorrows in rejoicing over their friends’ triumph. This 
year Miss Glover, who returned the lowest score, was surrounded by 
a group of the Irish and English players, congratulating her with 
the greatest friendliness and genuine admiration over her wonderful 
play. 

In Miss Glover’s match against her friend Miss Maitland, which 
was carried to the 1gth green and there won by Miss Maitland by 
means of a brilliant putt, Miss Glover, who had a 4 ft. putt to hole 
for a half, joined heartily in the applause bestowed on her friend, 
before she attempted to hole her ball. 

This is the prevailing spirit—to count nought lost that a friend 
gains. And if the test of a game is to be found in the lessons it 
teaches, golf, we may surely claim, has helped, not hindered, the 
growth of the finer qualities which tend to make our women the 
pride and glory of the nation. 
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THE VALUE OF UNIVERSITY CRICKET 


BY HOME GORDON 


(Assisted by eminent authorities) 


YEAR by year the University match forms the great meeting-place 
for those who were undergraduates together in days gone by. Just 
as the Jews used to go up three times a year to Jerusalem, even so 
once a year do hundreds of past and present Oxonians and Cantabs 
gather at Lord's with their families and their friends. The occasion 
is a unique one in the cricket season, for the Battle of the Blues is 
not only the climax of the trial matches and first-class encounters of 
either University, but it is also the goal of the ambition of every 
promising public-school cricketer and the most absolutely amateur 
game that could possibly be devised. Mr. T. Case, a fine judge of 
the game and an expert on Oxonian cricket, once wrote: ‘‘ No human 
institution is perfect ; it will always tend to excess or defect. But 
how nearly perfect in its own way is Oxford and Cambridge cricket! 
The University boatrace and match are the two anchors of the 
Universities in the heart of the English people.” No one is likely 
to contradict that assertion even in this period of vandalism and 
iconoclasm. 

The question, however, arises how far the words I have 
italicised—“‘ in its own way ”’—affect cricket at large; and the 
object of the present article is to endeavour to ascertain the value 
of University cricket to the game generally. This is no abstract 
question which can be relegated to college and other debating 
societies, but one of vital importance to contemporary cricket; for at 
the dinner given to the M.C.C. team from Australia by members of 
the Club, Mr. P. F. Warner ventured to suggest that we were all in 
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danger of making too much of county cricket, and there can be no 
doubt that to many enthusiastic followers of the game all cricket is 
only of interest in so far as it relates to the county championship. 

For example, when a very popular old Etonian, who is an 
ardent votary of Sussex, was asked what he considered the value of 
University cricket to cricket his reply was “Very little of late, because 
the Universities have produced so few cricketers of real use to the 
counties.” It is to be sincerely hoped, for the well-being of the game, 
that this view, in its narrow limitation of everything to one end— 
the county championship—may be that of a small minority; because 
the end it implies is onlya milestone on the road of true cricket pro- 
gress—a fascinating milestone if you like, but one artificially made ; 
whereas cricket as cricket is part of the expression of our national 
character. On some former occasions I have been able to obtain the 
views of eminent cricketers on congenial topics, and once more I 
have gratefully to acknowledge the kindness that has prompted the 
responses which give value to the present article. I should much 
have liked to obtain the opinion of Lord Alverstone, who last year 
occupied the unique combination of being President of the M.C.C. and 
of Surrey, and whose interest is as keen on all that concerns cricket 
as that of Lord Harris himself. But in a genial and characteristic 
note he pleads that since he became Lord Chief Justice he has made 
it a rule to express no written convictions on any topics, and that if he 
once conceded, the many calls on his time would be speedily doubled. 
This is so obvious that the one thing remaining is to hope that 
some day he may have leisure to write his own reminiscences, when 
some of the brightest pages will certainly be devoted to cricket. 

Mr. C. B. Fry, amid the engrossing labours of successful 
editorship, writes as follows: ‘I am glad to oblige as far as in me 
lies. ’Varsity cricket is absolutely unique of its kind; it is first-class 
with no first-class disadvantages; it preserves those time-honoured 
traditions of ‘the game for the sake of the game’ which flourished 
when county cricket was really the cricket of one county against 
another. There is little use in decrying anything we may not like 
in modern developments of the game; the sensible thing to do is to 
make the best of the immense amount of good there is in the 
modern game. But were ’Varsity cricket non-existent, we should 
lose the only first-class amateur teams which play regularly in first- 
class cricket, and county cricket would lose what it gains from the 
public schools vid the Universities, and would most likely lose were 
this vid to become invid. That’s what I think.” 

This seems to me an eloquent acknowledgment of the value to 
the counties of University cricket ; but surely it extends further? On 
every village green in England there is a cricket club, and if the local 
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parson be a man worth his salt he will feel keenly interested in 
the performance of his parishioners. Whether he be an old Blue, 
whether he played in college cricket or he did not, he will bring the 
high standard at which University cricket is played into the cricket 
of the village. In this way the leaven of University cricket leavens 
the whole of England, and as the county colts are taken from the 
town clubs and the village clubs, they come into second elevens im- 
bued with a greater respect for the best traditions of the game than 
they would did University cricket not exist. 

The opposite view is expressed by Mr. E. H. D. Sewell, an 
enthusiast on all that concerns cricket and a critic with the courage 
of his convictions. In this case they are to the following effect: “On 
the value of University cricket to cricket it is obviously difficult for 
anybody not a’Varsity man to express an opinion. Labouring under 
that disadvantage, I cannot see of what use University cricket is to 
the game unless an A. G. Steel, an F. S. Jackson, or a C. B. Fry 
crops up, for, as a rule, the quality of University cricket is very much 
below that of county cricket proper. In some quarters, the possession 
of a Blue carries with it the right to be considered county class or a 
good captain at once. Indeed this seems a sine gud non with some 
people, and tothem no amateur is of any account unless he is a Blue. 
Of recent years there have been better cricketers in the elevens of 
lesser schools than in those which usually provide the bulk of 
University elevens, and these better cricketers have either not gone 
into residence or in one or two notable cases not received a trial. 
The value of University cricket gud cricket to cricket is therefore in 
my opinion, with the exceptions above given, not much, but as 
providing amateur cricketers who form the real backbone of the game it 
is unquestionably great. Without attendance of bond-fidz amateurs 
the game would come to an abrupt ending, and we must, and do, all 
look to Oxford and Cambridge annually to supply the best of all 
sports with its very life-blood.” 

Evidently Mr. Sewell values the Universities purely from the 
amateur aspect, and by implication regards their cricket as of moderate 
calibre on the average. Of course the discrimination of University 
captains has not been infallible, for amongst those who have been of 
great service in countycricket, though never chosen for the University 
match, may be cited the late Mr. F. M. Lucas, as well as Messrs. 
W. O. Moberly, Cecil Wilson, C. E. Horner, H. B. Steel, T. S. 
Pearson, J. Robertson, W. E. Roller,and G. W. Beldam; whilst we 
must all remember that K. S. Ranjitsinhji only obtained a trial in his 
third summer. Nevertheless they have carried into cricket much 
experience learnt whilst they were in residence, and of course caught 
the spirit of alma mater, if not selected to represent her. 
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The allusion to the famous family of the Steels suggests a 
digression which, under the circumstances, will be pardonable, as the 
object is to do justice to a maligned and splendid cricketer. In May 
1902, in this magazine, in an article from my pen dealing with Test 
Matches, I had the good fortune to obtain from Mr. A. G. Steel a 
highly interesting retrospect of his own experiences in them, and the 
most important passage, considerably quoted at the time, demands 
reproduction. 

** Now as to one point Mr. A. G. Steel wishes something to be 
said. It has become a tradition that [in the Test Match of 1882} 
Mr. C. T. Studd was so nervous that Peate had to hit out and 
so was dismissed. Peate made some remark to that effect, and 
Mr. Hornby not only put Mr. Studd in tenth, when his average was 
twenty-nine, but was also of that opinion. This is what Mr. Steel 
desires should be contradicted. He avers that he played more cricket 
with Mr. C. T. Studd than anyone else, knew him as intimately, was 
his guest for the match, was with him when he put on his pads to go 
in, and that the old Etonian was in no sense ‘ paralysed with fright.’ 
Asa matter of fact he never received a ball. Moreover, had the charge 
been true, he would have been considered too nerveless ever to play 
again in a great match, whereas he appeared in both fixtures of the 
Gentlemen against the Australians in 1884, and in numbers of other 
important engagements until he gave up cricket to become a mission- 
ary. Such strong and unsuggested defence ought for ever to relieve 
the name of this great amateur from the only trace of failure in a 
fine career.”’ 

Will it be believed that in the face of this the original story has 
just been twice retold at length in one volume, published in May of 
the current year, without any reference to this authoritative denial ? 
The Rev. R. S. Holmes, in his ‘‘ History of Yorkshire County Cricket,”’ 
on page 59 and again on page III, gives the old and erroneous narrative 
which has but a very remote connection with the subject he is dealing 
with. He observes that Peate, on being censured for his bad stroke, 
made the naive answer that he ‘‘ would not trust Mr. Studd,” and goes 
on to remark, ‘‘ The humour of it was delightful, seeing that Studd 
had been the most successful English batsman against the Australians 
that year.’’ It does not require the memory of an old fogey to recall 
the attractive cricket of the famous Cantab, and it is lamentable that 
his name should be dragged into a serious volume merely to perpe- 
tuate a story that contains an erroneous aspersion on his reputation 
as a great player. 

As an instance of the value of University cricket to cricket, it 
may be interesting to add a fresh calculation, namely, that while 
Mr. C. T, Studd was up at Cambridge, out of twenty-three Blues, 
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twenty-one certainly played for their respective counties, either first 
or second class, and one of the remainder, an Irishman, poor Mr. N. 
Hone, was accidentally poisoned. Nor is this exceptional preponder- 
ance, for after Messrs. Studd and Steel the most famous Cantab is 
Mr.S.M. J. Woods. He took part in four University matches, twenty 
Blues in that period being on his side; of these, eighteen played for 
their counties, and as Mr. E. R. de Little was a Colonial, the only 
one not requisitioned was Mr. W. J. Rowell. Oxford could probably 
show equally high percentages if search were made, and it is not 
impossible that the present side under that fine cricketer Mr. W. H. 
B. Evans may be one of those talked of twenty years hence. 

Writing on May 23,a prominent amateur, much concerned with 
University cricket, sends me the following forecast, which will be 
interesting to compare with subsequent facts, seeing that this article 
will be published only a few days before Oxford meets Cambridge : 
““T should say the Dark Blues will be of great service to cricket 
unless the story is true that Mr. Evans does not care for county 
matches. This would be a big loss, for not only is he the best 
cricketer who has been up at either University since Mr. F. S. Jackson, 
but he is certainly a more reliable player than he was last year. 
University bowling is always the weak point, and the only Oxford 
slow bowler, Mr. Burn, has not a great deal of ‘devil,’ whilst the rest 
are apt to sacrifice everything to pace. The batting is very strong, 
although I fancy one old Blue will stand down, for he is dead out of 
form, and the whole side look like becoming one of those cohesive 
entities which are so terribly hard to beat. Cambridge must improve 
cent. per cent. if the Light Blue side is to have even a remote chance. 
Mr. Hopley may bea Jessop, but Jessops, like O’Briens, are not at 
their best in University matches; Mr. Eyre will make a valuable bat 
for Yorkshire. It appears to me that Cambridge are hardly above 
the level of a public-school team, whereas Oxford are a big side, prob- 
ably surprised at the disrespectful ease with which Yorkshire readily 
headed their own big score of 374. Cambridge to-day are weaker 
than Oxford in 1879, for the latter had Mr. A. H. Evans; as weak 
as Oxford in 1889, and weaker than their own side of last year, 
because without Mr. E. M. Dowson. Prophecy is rash and accidents 
happen, but it will in my opinion need a revolution to enable Cam- 
bridge to beat Oxford. I do not think the contemporary value of 
University cricket is so great when one eleven is far superior to the 
other, but that in no way affects the fact that University cricket 
was the mainstay of the game in the seventies when the counties 
were only developing, and that they are the best depéts from which 
the counties can draw recruits.” 

There is no part of the game in which the standard is at present 
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so high as in wicket-keeping. Amid all the outcry against bad fielding 
there is no fault to be found with the county stumpers, except 
perhaps in a couple of instances. Indeed, it may be safely asserted 
that there are at least a dozen wicket-keepers in first-class cricket 
to-day good enough in their own department to put on the gloves 
in a Test Match. University cricket has brilliant contemporary 
representatives in county matches, for Messrs. Gregor MacGregor, 
H. Martyn, A. E. Newton, and W. Findlay are four of the finest 
who have ever occupied the position. 

How great is the value of University cricket in this department 
to the most important matches may be gathered from the fact that 
since 1876 only two non- University amateurs have kept wicket for the 
Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s, these being Messrs. G. A. B. Leatham 
in 1882, and Mr. M. P. Bowden in 1888, a remarkable fact which, 
so far as I am aware, has never before been noticed. In all the 
other encounters between the amateurs and professionals, the 
only wicket-keepers not from either Oxford or Cambridge have been 
Messrs. A. T. Kemble, F. T. Welman, C. Robson, R. B. Brooks, 
Halliwell the South African, whom Mr. P. F. Warner thinks the 
best in the world to-day, and Captain Charles; so the percentage is 
well maintained. In Test Matches at home the only three best 
amateur wicket-keepers ever known, Messrs. Lyttelton, Tylecote, and 
MacGregor, are all old Blues. Touring in Australia, Messrs. Tyle- 
cote, Newton, MacGregor, Phillipson, and Gay have represented 
University cricket, the only non-University wicket-keeper in a Test 
Match at the Antipodes having been the late Mr. M. P. Bowden, 
though Messrs. J. A. Bush, C. Robson, and L. Hone have all 
made the trip. 

Under these circumstances it is of interest to obtain the views 
of University wicket-keepers on the subject of this article, and I am 
fortunate enough to have received the opinions of Messrs. M. C. 
Kemp and A. E. Newton, neither of whom is a frequent contributor 
to cricket literature, and therefore the more welcome. 

Mr. Kemp suggests a glance through the names of those who 
have batted for the Gentlemen v. Players during the last thirty 
years, and believes that the inward digestion of that list will teach 
any doubtful person that University cricket is of enormous value to 
the game. He continues: ‘‘’Varsity cricket is a fine training ground 
for young cricketers, and gives them slowly and under pleasanter 
circumstances than county cricket the confidence necessary for them 
if they are afterwards to shine in county cricket. Without this pre- 
vious training, many would fail who are now most useful county 
players, and would have failed had they not had the experience 
received at the ’Varsity.” 
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In other words, Mr. Kemp, from the county point of view, 
regards University cricket as a sort of a superior general second 
eleven, whence especially well-trained units can be drafted into the 
county ranks. This reasonable aspect must commend itself even to 
the committeeman who is most disposed to sneer at the value of the 
Universities—a good many are so disposed—for a colt has to be made 
into a county cricketer, and if the time has been saved by the Univer- 
sity experience, so much the better for both county and cricketer. 

Mr. A. E. Newton observes: ‘‘ Writing as one who has played 
a good deal of county cricket, I would suggest that the inclusion of 
University players in a county team is a great advantage socially, 
for it brings in a splendid class of English sportsmen keen on play- 
ing, it imports recruits not quite new to first-class cricket—and the 
début is very nervous work—it tends, in my opinion, not only to 
improve the fielding of a team, but to keep alive amateur bowling, 
while it is generally a school for amateur cricket not obtainable 
elsewhere. I may add that University cricketers tend to keep cricket 
a game, and not too much of a business.” 

Two fresh points are therefore suggested. The first is that the 
development of amateur bowling becomes a necessity at the Univer- 
sities, for the sides have no other means of getting opponents out, 
whereas in a county team the brunt of the attack is borne by the 
professionals. In the eighties the weakness of the Gentlemen in the 
attack was always in the ratio of the weakness of the contempo- 
raneous University bowling, and a big performance with the ball in 
the University match has almost invariably ensured an invitation to 
play in the representative contests. In the bowling averages of last 
season, nine of the first thirteen amateurs are of University extrac- 
tion, and twenty out of the whole thirty-eight. In 1880, nine of the 
first eleven, the only ones averaging under fifteen runs per wicket, 
and twenty-three out of forty in all, were connected with either Oxford 
or Cambridge. It may be added that in the Jubilee match of 
I Zingari, when the wandering club played the Gentlemen, only 
eight of both teams had not enjoyed University experience, one of 
these being the Australian, Mr. H. H. Massie. 

The other point made was that cricketers coming from Oxford 
and Cambridge prevent county cricket degenerating into a business. 
This latter is of course the tendency, for the publicity and the anxiety 
not only to do well, but to obtain excellent financial results, bring 
out the commercialism that was unknown thirty years ago. Indeed, 
prior to the advent of the Australians, who have always played cricket 
on a mercantile basis—considering that their appearances merited 
as much remuneration for mutual division as could be obtained— 
the only organisations on a financial basis were the touring All 
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England eleven, who laid the foundations of modern cricket by their 
exhibitions against twenty-two. So different is the financial aspect of 
cricket from the game at Oxford that no gate-money is taken at the 
bulk of the home fixtures, and if a charge is made at Fenner’s, the 
spirit in which the game is carried on is similar. Naturally, this 
would not be practicable in county cricket, but it serves to make 
those thus trained sportsmen indifferent to the amount of the 
receipts and abhorring the idea of spinning out a match—other than 
a benefit—merely to obtain more sixpences on the morrow. 

From a very distinguished amateur comes the following: “I 
am delighted to accede to your flattering request to give my views 
on the interesting question, but I can only do so anonymously. 
First-class cricket is rapidly becoming a mutual admiration society, 
in which the amateurs administer saccharine doses to each other in 
print, however much they may backbite one another when they get 
the chance. As for criticism, it is absolutely resented, for they 
expect undiluted praise, and if they do not get it, ascribe it to 
personal envy. Of course, all this excites the derision of the 
healthy-minded British public, and is only a temporary phase; but 
while it lasts I prefer not to disclose my identity, for obvious reasons. 
It is my view that University cricketers too often come into county 
cricket a little magnified in their own eyes, owing to their previous 
success, which must be discounted, because the cricket is not so 
serious as in championship games. Of course, if they find their level 
it is all right, but one patronising amateur may do much harm, 
whereas a club cricketer regards his inclusion in the county team as 
promotion and behaves accordingly. This is a democratic age, and the 
tendency of all games is to level up. Whether this is good or not is 
a matter of opinion, but there is nothing democratic about the tone 
of our University cricketer for several seasons after he has ‘come 
down.’ Some who have enjoyed high University repute have done 
little to justify it in the sterner tussles of county matches. There can 
be no offence in citing Mr. E. M. Dowson, for it is obvious that his 
performances for Surrey, with ball even more than bat, are in the 
inverse ratio to his success for Cambridge. If we are really dealing 
with ‘the passing of the amateur’ so far as county cricket is con- 
cerned, the University undergraduates will remain as the visible 
emblem of a more general Elysian state of cricket in times when it 
was not such a business, and when the pressure of life was not so 
strenuous as to force gentlemen after taking their degree at once to 
engage in the task of earning their own livelihood. Of course a 
county committee is justified in taking an amateur who can play 
through the season rather than the one who can only get away for 
an occasional match. But the former may have to be compensated 
NO. CVIII. VOL. x1x.—July 1904 E 
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and be no stimulant to his side: the latter may be a University man, 
past or present, who imports into the game an infectious breeziness. 
I would quote the value of Mr. J. Douglas and Mr. C. M. Wells 
to Middlesex, and Mr. Ernest Smith to Yorkshire, each August. It 
is not only what they do, but how they do it, which is the pure moral 
value of their assistance. If cricket were only what the public sees 
it would not be such a contradictory thing. A good many of the 
popular idols are sick to death of first-class matches, some continu- 
ing for a livelihood and a few froma sense of duty. To these last is 
entrusted the real welfare of cricket, and though some are from 
Universities others are not. I think there is no difficulty in showing 
the enormous value of public-school cricket to cricket, but when 
you recollect amateurs such as Messrs. A. N. Hornby, Stanley 
Christopherson, C. E. de Trafford, H. B. Chinnery, the late I. D. 
Walker and E. M. Hadow, both of happy Harrow memory, as well 
as all the officers who have from time to time come into county 
cricket, 1 think the value of University cricket to cricket becomes 
comparatively little, and, without discounting it, arguments pro and 
con. could easily be advanced according to the disposition of the 
speaker on the subject.” 

There is one aspect of the matter that has not been alluded to, 
and that is the opinion of contemporary University cricketers on the 
topic, which is not, however, of value, because only a few of those 
now in residence have made any mark in county matches. On the 
other hand, there is a strong testimony from a county cricketer who 
has never been toa University : ‘‘ Oddly enough, I have never regretted 
this under any aspect except that of cricket. I should like to have 
had a shot at getting my Blue, and to have played in that big match 
at Lord’s. No doubt people will tell you that better play is seen on 
other occasions, but there is an enthusiasm roused by success there 
which nothing else quite blots out. I do not suppose Charles Fry 
ever played such a dreary century as the one he laboriously compiled 
against Cambridge, and with his delightful candour he is sure to 
agree; yet he will recall it long after he has forgotten many of his 
magnificent achievements. Perhaps none of your other correspon- 
dents will point out that University cricket develops the finest 
powers of captaincy: discrimination, tact, and ability to make the 
most of a limited attack. Considering that the Universities have 
produced such notable leaders as Lord Hawke, Messrs. H. T. 
Hewett, S. M. J. Woods, G. E. MacGregor, P. F. Warner, A. O. 
Jones, C. H. B. Marsham, H. K. Foster, A. G. Steel, and Lord 
Harris, there is not much difficulty in proving their value as schools 
for those having authority. It has been said an Etonian is always 
recognisable, but it is more accurate to say a University man can 
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be distinguished from one who has never ‘been up.’ This distinc- 
tion is carried into cricket, and I believe it is of use notably with 
professionals, who certainly think more of an old Oxonian or Cantab 
than of other amateurs, and prefer the former as captain. Per- 
sonally, if your article does not exhaust the theme, I should 
recommend it to a sporting paper as a subject for correspondence.” 

Summing up all the opinions obtained, the preponderance 
appears to be that there is considerable value in the cricket of the 
Universities from a first-class point of view. This is endorsed by 
Lord Hawke, who seldom gives an opinion; but when he does, it is 
not only sound, but terse. In the present case it must be borne in 
mind that he speaks from almost unparalleled experience, because 
he has played cricket all over the world, and everywhere he has been 
a power for the good of the game. There is no hesitancy about his 
apt and characteristic answer: “ University cricket is the very 
quintessence of cricket. Not only is it the finest development of 
amateur cricket, but it is the best training for county cricket. A 
man who has played in the University match comes into a county 
team with more practical and valuable knowledge than can be acquired 
by a whole season of other matches. Nothing can replace University 
cricket, and should it ever decline, it will be the eve of the complete 
decay of English amateur cricket.” 

In hearty concurrence with that spirited expression of the view 
of the most impartial man in English cricket, the subject can be left 
to the consideration of the reader. 
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A SPORTING LAWSUIT IN NORWAY 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


THE last thing anyone would wish to think of in Norway is law! 


It is an Arcadia where all business worries are usually left behind. 
There the member of Parliament forgets the long nights wasted in 
interminable wrangling, and, if he be wise and strong-minded enough 
to leave no address to which his constituents can forward their com- 
plaints and demands, is oblivious of their existence for a time and 
enjoys complete rest, healthy air, and magnificent scenery. The 
barrister forgets his briefs if he has any, or his disappointments if he 
has not. The solicitor turns his attention from litigation, convey- 
ances, and affidavits to the more harmless pursuit of salmon and sea 
trout, and the doctor shakes from his feet the dust of the deserted 
village, whence the younger half of his patients have fled to the moors 
or mountains, and the elder to Continental baths or spas to gossip 
with their old cronies about the same old legal or political shop under 
different surroundings. But as the serpent contrived to find his way 
into Eden, and woman into the cave of St. Kevin at Glendalough, 
so the demon of litigation managed to find a way even into my 
Arcadia. 

My experiences when called upon to defend a disputed claim 
before the local Court of Conciliation may be of some interest to 
sportsmen, as the difference arose with reference to the expenses of 
an expedition after reindeer in the autumn of 1901; the last year 
before the Storthing in its wisdom established an absolute close time 
for that sort of game. The season was then a very short one, only 
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the first fortnight in September. The ordinary tariff for a hunter on 
the High Fjeld is, as is well known, five kroner a day, and my 
sons, who had engaged two hunters, father and son, for that period, 
were naturally surprised, on asking what they owed, to be met by 
the lightly-spoken answer, ‘‘ What you please; 400 or 500 kroner.”’ 
This demand so largely exceeded the amount arrived at by any 
rational method of calculation, that we consulted a friend who had 
spent many years in the country—an expert in every kind of Nor- 
wegian sport—as to the best course to pursue, and he strongly urged 
us not to pay the amount, as it would be of bad example for the 
district, and might probably raise the standard of prices for others 
in the future. Acting upon this advice I sent 250 kroner, which I 
was told was more than enough, on account of the claim, and added 
that if Olaf could show any reasonable ground for claiming more I 
would at once send him the balance. 

For some days I heard nothing more of the disputed claim, 
but about a week before the date fixed for our departure I re- 
ceived a telephone message from Olaf—I do not give real names— 
to the effect that he was not satisfied and must have 150 kroner 
more. Thereupon I consulted my guide, philosopher, and friend, 
our Norwegian housemaid—the only person in the house who spoke 
both languages fluently—and sent a letter which she translated and 
transcribed from my draft, renewing my demand for particulars as a 
condition precedent to any further payment. I received an answer 
that the particulars would be sent to me by the next post, but all 
I got on the following day was this account: ‘To fourteen jagd 
days for Ole Fladva”—the son—‘‘ninety kroner.” The astute old 
gentleman treated the whole amount already received as his own, 
and claimed in full for his son’s services, fixing, as I should 
have expected, the number of days at fourteen and the wages at five 
kroner a day. I renewed my demand for particulars, but got no 
satisfaction before the time arrived for my departure for England. 
I was not apprehensive of a writ ‘‘ Ne Exeas Regno,” but I did not 
like to leave the country with an unsettled liability, so I paid the 
disputed balance into the district bank, advised Olaf of my course 
of action, and left the matter in the hands of the Landsman and the 
local bigwigs; but no further steps were taken, and the next year 
my money was returned with 5 per cent. interest—a liberal rate 
for a deposit at call. 

Visitors to Norway generally return, and we were no excep- 
tion to the rule; for 1903 found us back to the same delightful place 
where we had passed our pleasant holiday two years before. About 
a fortnight later we received a letter from the Landsman, not the 
same as the one to whom we had committed our interests in our 
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absence, informing us that Olaf had instructed him to summon us 
for debt, and recommending us to pay the amount of the claim “to 
avoid trouble.” A reply was sent to him that if it had been a mere 
matter of money we would gladly have taken his advice, but that there 
was a principle involved, and we were quite determined not to pay 
another farthing without some statement of the grounds upon which 
the claim was based. A week afterwards we received another visit 
from the functionary in person, and he informed us, with rather an 
air of triumph, that he had told Olaf his claim was too high and that 
he thought he could settle the matter for 100 kroner, which amount 
he advised us to pay “ to avoid unpleasantness.” Again we pointed 
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out that it was not a question of amount but of principle, and that 
we should prefer to pay the full amount of the demand under legal 
compulsion rather than admit we were in default by compromising 
for a smaller amount. At least, before settling, we must have the 
particulars so often demanded in vain. He replied that it was too 
late to get them, as the Court would meet on Thursday at the priest’s 
house. We assured him we would be there to defend our position ; 
he was perfectly satisfied with our promise and, without any writ or 
formal document, we parted to meet again on the day of hearing. 

A more disreputably dressed party never set out to appear before a 
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legal tribunal. The fishing season was nearly over, and we were not 
going to lose one of our last days for all the small debt courts in 
Norway. Our three rods ready for action stretched out behind the 
cart and our waders were under the seat. Our hats were decorated 
with a choice selection of Jock Scotts, and blue and silver doctors ; 
and the only one of the party who honoured the occasion by 
donning a court suit was our fisherman—the proud owner of the 
horse and cart—who had put on the rusty suit of black usually re- 
served for balls, funerals, church, and general festive occasions. 
A raging hurricane beat down the valley, and as we drove to the 
priest’s house we were somewhat delayed by scattered branches of 
trees and other débris, so that we were nearly ten minutes behind 
time when we got to the door. We were too well acquainted 
with the habitual disregard of punctuality in Norway to fear that 
our case had been called on, and adjudicated upon in our absence, 
but we were fully prepared to apologise for the delay. 

We need not have troubled: no one was there but the parish 
clerk, I fancy in the capacity of registrar; so, as the room was some- 
what stuffy, we adjourned outside and lay down on the grass, where I 
lighted a pipe, a work of some difficulty, as the wind made it almost 
impossible to keep the tobacco alight or a match burning. After 
about half an hour’s delay the Landsman and three or four farmers 
straggled in. I looked anxiously for the plaintiff, as we were primed 
with materials for his cross-examination, and confident that we 
could defeat his claim out of his own mouth. So far we saw no 
signs of him, and he was so remarkable in appearance that we could 
not have missed him even in a crowd. My sons, the real defendants, 
were there, and another witness in the person of our second fisher- 
man who had accompanied them on their expedition, so we were 
fully prepared with testimony on our side of the case, and confident 
and eager for the fray. We had explained to the Landsman at the 
interview on Tuesday that an interpreter would be required, but 
none was there, so we telephoned to the village for a man we knew 
who spoke a little English, and no one seemed to object to the 
delay or to suggest an adjournment. We asked when the plaintiff 
was expected, and it was explained to us that he was not coming 
himself, but would be represented by Nodal, one of the farmers in 
our immediate neighbourhood. 

A document was then put into our hands, and we rejoiced 
at having at last got hold of something tangible, perhaps the long- 
sought particulars! It was very short, and we managed to puzzle 
it out with the aid of our fisherman who knew a little colloquial 
English. Alas! another disappointment; it was merely a bare 
statement of claim, very short and wanting in detail. He had been 
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hunting with two Englishmen in Igor and wanted 150 kroner. He did 
not even mention the 250 kroner we had already paid him. However, 
even if he was allowed to appear by proxy, surely his representative 
would have to give some sort of evidence in support of his case, or 
at least make a statement of the facts. The English rule against 
hearsay evidently did not exist in Norway, but it would be some 
satisfaction to get at the method by which the amount was arrived 
at, even if the information was only second-hand. 

My legal knowledge was a trifle rusty, but I had a dim recollec- 
tion of something called a quantum meruit, by which the amount 
to be paid by employer to employed, in the absence of a special 
contract, ought to be decided ; the jury or arbitrator, or whoever had 
to decide questions of fact having regard to what is usually paid in 
similar cases. I mention this as it seems to be commonly thought 
that, where nothing has been said on either side at the time, the 
serving or supplying party is entitled to charge what he chooses. 
Our interpreter at last turned up and the proceedings then began. 
I say “began,” not “opened,” as there was no calling on of 
the case or any such formal proceeding; the only outward and 
visible sign was that everyone began to talk at once. I was unable 
to ascertain which was the judge, which the jury, or who were the 
witnesses. There was a delightful absence of all legal etiquette or 
formality. Everyone who liked kept on his hat, smoking was not 
forbidden, and the whole party seemed to look upon the affair as a 
huge joke. However, all was now ready, and we waited with 
anxiety for the case to start. We expected that the farmer who 
had undertaken to represent Olaf would now rise and make a short 
speech, pointing out the facts upon which he relied. Not a bit of 
it! Everyone began to talk at once, and, high above the babel of 
sounds, we could distinguish the Landsman’s voice repeating the 
burden ‘‘100 kroner.”’ It seemed that the court was deliberating 
on its decision, and that it was not thought advisable to prejudice 
the mind of the tribunal by such minutiz as facts or evidence. It 
was clear that something must be done at once or the whole thing 
would be over, so we determined to start our case, although it 
seemed irregular to call upon defendants to fight in the dark, 
without the slightest indication of the nature of the claim they had 
to answer. The elder of the two defendants (I was only Amicus 
Curiae) began his statement; but he had only got as far as the argu- 
ment that the regular payment for a hunter on the Fyjeld was 
five kroner a day, when Olaf’s advocate ejaculated, ‘‘ He says he has 
sometimes got more.” 

At this point the building shook with the force of a gust of 
wind of unusual violence, and the court temporarily and informally 
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adjourned to the window to watch the stooks whirling up into the 
air and the waterfalls reversing their natural method of progression, 
and mounting upwards towards the clouds, no longer “ a falling,” but 
“a rising smoke.” This proceeding took place at intervals through- 
out the hearing, and although it was slightly disconcerting at first, 
we soon got used to it, and found it quite in keeping with the ‘‘ go- 
as-you-please ” character of the procedure of this singular court. 
The defendant resumed by answering the latest interruption. If Olaf 
had been paid more than five kroner a day on former occasions, when 
was he so paid, how much, and by whom? It would have been 
better if he had been here to explain; but even if he had got more on 
any former occasion, we did not believe he could have been paid 
such an amount as would bring the total for fourteen days to the 
sum he claimed. Was it not the case, he added, with an appeal to 
the common jury instincts or prejudices of the tribunal, that 
excellent hunters, quite as good as the plaintiff, could be engaged in 
the valley for five kroner a day ? 

It was evident that this argumentum ad hominem was making 
some impression, so Olaf’s representative put in another interrup- 
tion, ‘‘ He says that he and his son lost their sport."’ This was too 
much for the younger defendant and for the fisherman who had 
been present, and they both began to explain at the same time that 
the hunters had had their licences paid for and had taken advantage 
of the fact to slaughter simle (hinds) either for practice or for 
meat, “‘ Not to mention,’’ added an aggrieved voice, ‘‘that he 
shot at my big buck over my head, but most fortunately did not 
hit it!” 

Roars of good-tempered laughter greeted this palpable hit, 
which appealed to the sporting instincts of the tribunal. We began 
to be hopeful, although it was apparent, from what little knowledge 
of Norwegian we jointly possessed, that the remarks of our 
interpreter, although of an excellent and convincing character, were 
independent and original speeches, and not translations of the 
evidence or of the comments of the defendants. However, our advo- 
cates made up in quantity and variety for any lack of coherency. Our 
fisherman was haranguing in one corner, the defendant and the 
interpreter were carrying on a spirited duet in another, while at 
intervals we could distinguish the monotonous voice of the Landsman, 
faithful to his original idea, repeating the burden ‘100 kroner!” 
Time was going on, and I was anxious to get to the river without 
further delay, so I told my son to bring the proceedings to a close 
as far as the defence was concerned. This he accordingly did with 
a truly eloquent and impressive peroration, which no doubt would 
have convinced the court if they had understood two words of it. 
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We had only resisted in the interests of justice and of the valley ; 
we left the case in their hands, and would cheerfully pay any sum 
they thought reasonable. 

It was soon apparent that to make such an award as we sug- 
gested was not, in their view, within their power. The Landsman 
and one or two others put their heads together, and we heard 
from that quarter the monotonous and unwelcome repetition of the 
familiar words “‘ 100 kroner!’’ Some of the assessors gathered 
round us, and although their sympathies were obviously with us on 
the merits, they repeated that Olaf, the plaintiff, was a hard and 
determined man, and that nothing less than 100 kroner would 
satisfy him. 

We were therefore prepared for the judgment which was 
delivered by the Landsman in the following terms: ‘‘ We think you 
had better pay 100 kroner, and if Olaf will not take that he may do 
what he likes. But it is stiff!” I was quite content to pay and bring 
the proceedings to a close, but the thought struck me that it would 
be some satisfaction to know, as the particulars were past praying 
for, how the court contrived to arrive at the amount. They were 
most ready to oblige, but as they again began to consult together 
and to jot down figures on little scraps of paper, it was clear that I 
had imposed upon them a task of greater difficulty than that involved 
in arriving at a decision. I remembered the advice my seniors at the 
Bar used to give me in the old days when some trustful disputants 
had entrusted me with an arbitration, never to offer reasons for an 
award ; and I felt almost sorry for my demand, especially as I well 
knew that it could not affect the ultimate result. 

Eventually they handed back a document giving the amount 
of the award, but as it was only arrived at by counting sixteen days 
for Olaf at ten kroner a day, and the like number of days for his 
son at five, making up the balance by an arbitrary assessment for 
partial board and horse hire, I could not resist reminding them that 
there were only fourteen days including Sundays during which 
reindeer could be shot, and that the only bill we had ever succeeded 
in getting claimed for no more than fourteen days. This was a 
poser, but the court got over it by saying, ‘‘ If so we will give more 
for the horse.” 

This did not surprise or disappoint me, as it was pretty clear 
that the decision to give Olaf the extra 100 was not based on any 
principle, except that it was the least sum which would satisfy him, 
and that he was ‘‘a very hard man.’ Remarking that the impor- 
tunate widow would have had a good time in the valley, a criticism 
which was received by the court when translated with much 
amusement and concurrence, I prepared to settle and make my bow. 
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Thereupon I was handed the bill of costs, the moderation of which 
astonished me :— 
Summons ... Kr. 0.50 
Claim and copies’... 4.50 
Settlement wea 1.50 


making a total in all of Kr. 8.50, or rather less than ten shillings. 

As we drove along the valley to the little river running into the 
fiord from the south, our small pony struggling gallantly against the 
hurricane, we saw a strange phenomenon: the wind from the two 
narrow valleys, meeting at a point in the fiord, churned the water 
up into a regular whirlpool some fifty yards in diameter, and the 
foam and spindrift rose up in a column many yards high. Even in 
that sheltered spot no vessel could have lived had it been driven into 
the vortex of the whirlpool. We endeavoured to take a snapshot of 
the spectacle, but although the view we wanted came into the finder 
of the camera, it was too distant for the picture to give any idea of 
the object presented to our eyes. Our fishing, I need hardly say, 
proved a failure, although the river was in first-rate order and full 
of large trout, for it was scarcely possible to keep a fly in the water. 
It was singular to read afterwards in the papers that the storm raged 
with the same violence not only all over Europe but even in the 
United States. 

The moral of our adventure, which I commend to all sportsmen, 
is that it is advisable to make your bargain with your guides or 
hunters beforehand. I may, however, plead in excuse of our neglect 
that it was the only occasion during three years’ experience of 
Norway that I ever knew any native of that country to ask more 
than I was prepared to give him. Honesty and simplicity still 
characterise the inhabitants of the country, as they did when I first 
visited it in 1865, and one would usually be a gainer by holding out 
to a Norwegian a handful of small change and leaving him to fix 
for himself the amount of his wages or gratuity. But Olaf was ‘‘a 
very hard man.” 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF POLO 


BY THE HON. LIONEL LAMBART 


(With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch) 


WE who have once or twice before been allowed the privilege of 
airing our views in the Badminton Magazine on the subject of 
Polo, may congratulate ourselves when we consider the splendid 
position which the game occupies to-day, proudly recalling the fact 
that ‘‘ We told you so,” and that ‘‘ Polo had come to stay,” and all 
the rest of it. But so it has, and everywhere we hear of new 
clubs and new players, many old clubs revived, an increasing 
number of ponies registered, and more than usual activity in the 
pony trade. 

This year, too, has brought certain alterations and modifications 
in the rules of polo, wisely aimed at simplicity, and no doubt 
framed from the result of last season’s experience. But while in 
this way there has been a universal gain, there has also been a 
universal loss—Captain Reginald Ward’s death is no less a loss to 
polo than it is to steeplechasing; neither sport could afford to spare 
one who so conspicuously adorned them both. Sad rumours have 
also been afloat about the state of Mr. George Miller’s health, which 
may possibly prevent him from playing just now. This is another 
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The same writer refers to the penalty for “disregarding the 
umpire.” He says, ‘‘Should an offender disregard the umpire he 
is ignominiously marched off the ground.” I have never seen this 
penalty enforced, but I should very much like to. I think the 
spectacle of, say, Captain Miller (though why I have hit upon him 
as the culprit I cannot think, seeing that he, of all others, plays the 
rules most strictly) being ignominiously led away in the custody of 
Major Egerton-Green and Mr. St. Quintin, would be delightful. 
I wonder what they would do to him when they had led him off the 
field ? 

Some of the new rules and penalties are at first rather difficult 
to remember. The early versions, which came out in various 


publications, were not always correct. There were numerous 
references. I remember pondering over the book, which referred 
me to Rule something or other, which I turned up, with my finger 
still on the page of penalties. This rule informed me that “‘ the 
side scoring the greatest number of goals wins the match.” 

I think it is hardly recognised sufficiently that the game 
carries with it certain moral obligations which should surely be 
very binding on players in the country—I mean as regards not 
turning up to play when pledged to do so. Personally, I am 
extremely fortunate in belonging to the Blackmore Vale Polo Club, 
which boasts of four polo grounds and a very large number of 
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playing members, so that polo is always a certainty. But in many 
country clubs this is not the case; so that where playing members 
are scarce it follows that the very greatest loyalty is due to the 
secretary, because nowadays the barest rumour of three a side, 
or four one side and three the other, with a groom to make up, 
is quite sufficient to prevent new members from joining; whereas 
eight loyal players who stick to it well and who are able to 
spread accounts of the enjoyment they have had will nearly always 
attract others. 

The wet summers which we have lately experienced, and 
which, according to the prophets, are likely to continue for the 
next seven years, interfere with regular polo considerably, and the 
question of getting the greatest number of “‘ tens” out of the ground 
without doing it any permanent injury is a very important one for 
managers and club secretaries. Grounds vary tremendously; some 
will stand almost any treatment, and others are easily ruined by one 
day’s injudicious play under certain conditions. My own view is 
that if money be no object—that is to say, if a ground can be very 
carefully and perfectly mended immediately after play by a large 
staff of good ‘‘trampers” who work hard and understand exactly 
how it ought to be done—it is practically impossible to spoil a polo 
ground by playing on it, no matter what the soil, provided it be 
sufficiently wet. A dry or yuickly drying ground it is impossible to 
mend, and consequently it is easily spoilt. It was a common sight 
last summer (and up to the time of writing has been this summer) to 
see grounds apparently cut to ribands and none the worse the next 
day. The reason was that the soil was wet enough to mend easily ; 
it is when the little bits of turf break off like dry biscuits that a polo 
ground is suffering and will not readily recover. 

In spite, or because, of the recent development of polo and the 
increased number of players, the really good polo pony at a popular 
price is as difficult to find as ever. I fancy there must be quite 
double the number of playable ponies in England to-day that were to 
be found the summer before the war, but I doubt if there are many 
more first-class ones. The fact is, the favourite pony is often an old 
gentleman or lady of many seasons’ experience, and although I 
firmly believe that to attempt polo on ponies that have not been 
carefully schooled is nonsense, yet even with the most careful and 
elaborate of preliminary training it takes a season or two of actual 
play, in addition to the schooling, before the rough corners are all 
knocked off and the really first-class polo pony, very rare, and often 
almost priceless, is finally arrived at. 

I reckon that if a man has seven polo ponies all selected with 
the greatest possible care, he is very fortunate indeed if three of 
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that I am often tempted to use it when probably there may not 
really be any occasion for it—I do it just because I like to see the 
wonderful result. As I mentioned above, work is bound to show, 
sooner or later, in legs and joints, and though not by any means 
lame we may have a pony beginning to show it. Without waiting 
for him to get worse I immediately put on Captain Hayes’s cotton 
wool or wadding bandage,' a thing nearly the size of a bolster when 
it is :n place. The result next morning is invariably the same; 
viz., a perfectly clean, cool, firm leg, and a pony quite ready for his 
two “tens” instead of a doubtful one. No cold water, no hot 
water, no cooling lotions or concoctions of that sort; just a plain 
roll of wadding which takes about two minutes to adjust when one 


is accustomed to do it. I needn’t say how profoundly grateful I 
have been to Captain Hayes for this wonderful dodge. I should 
now consider it quite impossible to get a small stud through a polo 
season without it. 

I see that at Roehampton Pony Show there was a class for 
studs of four ponies, and that marks were given for turn-out. It 
strikes me as a splendid idea which might well be followed by 
other shows. It must be a great thing to encourage a keen com- 
petition as well as to stimulate a keener personal interest among 
the grooms than is afforded by what must be to them succeeding 


1 “ Veterinary Notes for;Horse Owners."’ Capt. Hayes. Fifth edition, p. 45. 
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weeks of very hard work during a polo season in London. Any 
groom worth his salt aims at a very high standard of appearance 
for his ponies, which he should try to have better ‘‘done” than 
anyone else’s. This entails hard work and late hours, and with 
hunting in winter and polo in summer the modern groom has his 
time fully occupied. Of course grooms, like everybody else, are far 
happier when they have plenty to do, but it often amuses me to see 
a man galloping at his groom as if he would eat him, and yelling 
* Stick, stick!” with a ferocious expression on his face, almost 
enough to make the man believe that it really was his fault that the 
stick broke. 

It is a funny game, a very exacting game, and often a rather 
disappointing game, because, as in hunting, so many things are 
needful before the utmost enjoyment is reached; and these various 
ingredients, so to speak, are not every day forthcoming. Possibly 
in this lies a part of the great charm of polo. Certainly no game 
will survive in England which has not its ups and downs—one 
which was all certainties and involved no chance and no risk would 
very soon die out. But our game does involve both chance and a 
certain amount of risk, and so I confidently anticipate an even 
further development of polo, and I long to see the country clubs 
expanding and thriving even faster than they are at present, for I 
think that on the steady growth of country polo the prosperity and 
future of the game to a great extent depends. 


REMINISCENCES OF JOHN HUBERT MOORE 


BY HARRY R. SARGENT 


THE late John Hubert Moore was a man who, with a personality 
distinctly his own and never to be forgotten, had been for well over 
half a century a leading light in the annals of Irish sport, having 
struck out for himself a system with horses which, followed by 
others of later generation, has led to constant and remarkable 
success; and I am convinced that some reminiscences of him—he 
was the oldest sporting friend I had remaining—will be read with 
keen interest, not only by those who had the pleasure of knowing 
him personally, but by many others who were acquainted with him 
only by reputation. 

In direct descent from the Mohrs,! or O’ Mohrs—who from A.p. 
138 to the Commonwealth owned the principality of Leix (now called 
Queen’s County), and in history are recorded as the most warlike and 
powerful of all the ancient Irish, and of fine physique—the man to 
whose memory I dedicate these lines was great-grandson of Garrett 
O’More, who, as last chieftain of the sept, died at a great age in 1705 
in Connaught, whither the whole tribe—the last to be conquered 
in Ireland—was banished by Cromwell; the said Garrett being 
grandson of Roderick (known in song as “ Rory”) O’More, who 
was one of the two who escaped from the dreadful and treacherous 
massacre in Naas in 1577. Formerly, of course, Roman Catholics, 


1 Mohr (anglicised ‘‘ More’’) denotes in Irish big or great. For instance, Galtee 
More is the highest mountain in the well-known Galtee range. : 
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some members of the family espoused the Protestant faith early in the 
eighteenth century, and further anglicised the name by changing it 
to Moore. And on 28th January 1819, as son of Captain Garrett 
Moore and grandson of John Hubert Moore, my friend was born at 
Shannon Grove, near Ballinasloe, having as his younger brother 
Hans Garrett, who in the 93rd Highlanders so distinguished himself 
in the Indian Mutiny, Ashanti, Zululand, and Egyptian campaigns 
that he was awarded the Victoria Cross and made Commander of 
the Bath, dying in command of the gallant Argyll and Sutherland 
regiment. 

At an early age, but not until he had shown distinctly that he 
inherited the wild nature of his ancestors, young John Hubert was 
sent to Dr. Jameson’s school in Carlow, and afterwards to Bective 
House in Dublin, where as schoolfellows he met Peter and Charles 
Alley, the Droughts and the Palmers, who in after years as Dublin, 
King’s County, and Queen’s County sportsmen became famous. In 
about 1839 he entered Trinity College, Dublin; but, truth to say, he 
preferred to take honours with the Wards and Kildares, rather than 
in either Greek or Latin, while to work out a problem of tandem and 
four-horse driving occupied more of his time than did the problems 
of Euclid or Algebra. In short, as an unruly undergraduate, he 
quitted old Trinity after three or four years, and hied him back to 
Galway, which he surely was ‘‘the man for.” 

Here he set up at Annaghbeg, where a grand-uncle of his 
formerly resided, and soon afterwards married Miss Henry, of the 
Straffan family, beginning immediately his career as a sportsman. 
This he did with a strong kennel of greyhounds and a select stud of 
hunters and racehorses. 

Among the latter was Miss Mathew, by Feremorts, as well as 
Silence and Rasper. Miss Mathew, with the then famous Giles Eyre 
up, won young Moore his first steeplechase, run at Kiltulla early in 
the forties. The course was four miles with several terrible stone 
walls, and over the last, which was nearer to five than four feet high, 
with whips singing, Mr. Burke of Ballybroder, on Honesty, jumped 
head and head with Eyre and the mare, well in front of a large field 
of the best horses in all Ireland. 

These were the days of John Dennis (“‘ Black Jack of Galway,” 
as he was called), Alan and William McDonagh, John Preston of 
Brunette renown, Peter Alley, Lord Howth, the Hon. Wm. Hely 
Hutchinson, Captain ‘‘ Dickey”? Bernard, Burton Persse, John and 
Giles Eyre, and the Lord Waterford. All were intimate friends of 
young Moore, but more particularly the then Marquis of Clanricarde, 
who was akin to him. 


Owing to the famine of 1846-47, which spread such disaster 
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alike among landlords and tenants, and to the consequences of 
the working of the Encumbered Estates Act, Mr. Moore gave up 
Annaghbeg and embarked in receivership and the management of 
family estates, which he continued under the Courts for some years. 
The duties of such an office—at no time pleasant in Ireland—were 
during the period Moore acted, which included the rebellion of 
1848-49, a source of extreme danger, and for that time he carried 


THE LATE JOHN HUBERT MOORE 


his life in his hand, even though it was with the utmost considera- 
tion to the poor people that he performed his task. He was fired 
at twice and narrowly escaped, and on another occasion, when 
his destruction seemed a matter of certainty, he was saved by a 
man who used to attend him out shooting, but at the time was one 
of the ‘‘sworn band,” causing panic among his companions by sing- 
ing out ‘‘ Police!” Again he had a marvellous escape, but this time 
only by means of his own indomitable courage and powerful arm. 
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He was making a seizure on an estate near Portumna for large 
arrears of rent, which the Land Court judge insisted should be paid by 
Moore himself if he did not collect, when a wild crowd armed with 
bludgeons, scythes, pitchforks, and such weapons gathered round 
him and the few men he had with him. While making parley, his 
attendants having deserted, one of the crowd, more cowardly than 
the rest, treacherously came behind and made a swing blow at him 
with a turf slane, and had not Moore seen it just in time and ducked 
at the moment, the stroke would have cut his head off or dashed his 
brains out; for aslane is a sort of spade, long, narrow, and sharp, 
with a handle five feet in length. Having missed Moore’s head, 
the force of the stroke swung the fellow round a bit, when, quick 
as lightning, Moore sprang on top of him, and, wrenching the tool 
from his grasp, laid about him freely, the crowd having set upon 
him the moment he seized the man. Fighting his way through the 
infuriated mass, of whom he cut down over a score, he was at length 
able to draw his pistol, and so stood at bay until some policemen 
came to his assistance. 

For thus defending himself from a lawless gang who strove to 
prevent him from doing his duty, Moore was served with twenty 
process summonses for assault and battery, all of which, however, 
were dismissed by Judge Freeman, the cases having been sworn 
to by men either on crutches, with broken heads bandaged up, or 
arms hung in slings. By this record Moore ended his term of 
receivership, and escaped further terrors of the stern Master of the 
Rolls—Judge Smith—who would take no excuse for rents not being 
collected even in those awful times. 

In 1853 the subject of this memoir settled at Moatfield, in 
Tipperary, where, popular as ever, he resumed farming and horse 
speculation, selling soon after Cooksboro’ to Mr. Studd, of York- 
shire—afterwards of Salamander fame. During his thirteen years’ 
stay at Moatfield, Mr. Moore owned and raced a great many 
good horses, notably Express, by Harkaway, on whom he rode a 
great race over the Knockbarron course in 1855, and two more 
races soon after at Oundle, in Northamptonshire, one of which was 
three miles; and he did it in seven minutes thirty seconds, though 
carrying 16 stone. Mr. Studd bought this horse also. 

Other great horses at Moatfield were Emigrant, Sir Hercules, 
Nugget, Seaman, Fairy King, Fairy Saint, Huntsman’s Horn, The 
Witch, The Rake, The Friar, Ugly Buck, Mont Blanc, Kilcock, 
Ballycasey, The Dodger, and Grisette. It was on the last-named that 
Mr. Moore gave our present veteran gentleman rider, Major Trocke, 
his first leg-up on a racehorse, and very quickly the lad showed that 
he had in him the makings of the fine horseman he soon became and 
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has continued to be ever since. Here also that brilliant horseman 
poor Willie Long got his first lessons, as did a young fellow named 
Frith Thomson, who promised to be as good as either, but, getting 
married, gave up racing just as he had bloomed into excellence. 

Mr. Moore put together a nice pack of dwindled foxhounds at 
this time with which he hunted hares, but showed more sport at the 
Galway side of the Shannon with deer supplied him from Portumna 
Park by his friend Lord Clanricarde. 

Upon the invitation of the late Lord Combermere John Hubert 
Moore went in 1866 to reside at Cherry Hill neir Malpas, where, in 


THE HALL, CURRAGH, KILDARE 


Formerly the residence of Mr. John Hubert Moore, and for many years the property o1 
Mr. William Pallin, Athgarvan Lodge, to whom the author is indebted for the photograph, 
specially taken for this article 


partnership with his lordship, he started a stud farm on an extensive 
scale, at the same time keeping his hand in as regards racehorses, 
and had in his Cheshire home many another good one—notably 
Tom Thumb and Joey Ladle. These two he sent to Punchestown, 
and although they were little more than ponies, they won the 
Drogheda and Downshire Stakes there, neither ever having seen an 
Irish bank before; and in those days Irish steeplechase horses were 
of better class than now. It was at this meeting, and on Joey Ladle 
for the Drogheda Stakes, that Moore’s son Garrett, who now 
resides near Winchester, then quite a lad, won his first steeplechase, 
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after a magnificent finish against one of the best men of the day, 
whose name for the moment I cannot recall, though I remember the 
race well. I also recollect how delighted good kind-hearted Lord 
Combermere was at the performance of both boy and horse—more 
so, it seemed, than almost the father and owner ! 

In 1872 Mr. Moore revisited the old country and saw his horses 
in the van again over Punchestown, the course of all others he loved 
the best. After consultation with his old friend Mr. Alan McDonagh, 
who then lived at Athgarvan Lodge, he took Jockey Hall at the 
Curragh, renamed it The Hall, and having renovated it from the 
perished state the place was in after lying idle since George Watts 
owned The Baron there, got together in a short time a string of 
steeplechase horses the like of which for quality and performance 
was never before or since under the control of any one man at the 
same time. Here were Rufus, Revenge, Revoke, Albert, Zuleika, 
Furley, Scots Grey and his brother June Wine, Matelot, Pride of 
Kildare, Liberator, Tony Lumpkin, Iderim, Curragh Ranger, Turco, 
Rock Savage, Rory of the Hills, Juggler, Gamebird, Bold Brennan, 
Salamis, and Miss Theo, besides others whose names I cannot now 
recollect. 

About this time gentlemen began to give up training their own 
steeplechase horses at home, and it was to The Hall, to be under 
Mr. John Hubert Moore, that many of them were sent, principally, 
perhaps, by Captain John Ferguson Montgomery. Every race- 
goer of middle age in Ireland well remembers him as the most 
popular man of his day, and how his untimely end at the Maze 
meeting of April 1876, when riding his own horse Raker, threw all 
the country into grief. 

Mr. John Hutchinson, a wealthy Englishman who raced under 
the name of ‘‘ Appleton,” also sent horses to Mr. Moore, to wit the 
bay Albert, by Victor; the grey Zuleika, by Ivan; Juggler and others. 
Albert was a veritable Manifesto, and his performance under his 
owner with half the money in Ireland on him in the Prince of Wales’ 
Plate at Punchestown, after falling at the double, will be remem- 
bered as one of the most brilliant on the part of a horse that ever 
was seen over that or any other steeplechase track. The success, 
however, ruined the future career of Albert ; for, catching up as he 
did the rest of the field (who had got a quarter of a mile ahead) 
within little more than a mile of home, and then running a good 
second, weight was put on in future handicaps that made acceptance 
impossible. This son of Victor was good enough to have won three 
out of four Grand Nationals. His style of galloping was precisely 
like that of Cloister. 

It was, however, with Scots Grey, a big white gelding by Claret 
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out of Queen’s County Lass, that Mr. Moore perhaps wrought most 
wonders. The property of the present General Brown, this un- 
governable, badly broken, and never-go-straight animal was sent to 
The Hall after winning the Grand Stand Plate at Cork in 1870, bolt- 
ing as the brute did into the paddock the instant he passed the post. 
No one at the time, except his new master, thought the horse could 
be got to go straight once in ten races; but so confident was Mr. 
Moore in his ability to subjugate unruly ones, that he backed himself 
for £100 to train Scots Grey to go straight in the very first three races 
he started him for—which bet, with the assistance of his son Garrett’s 
riding, he won. Withthis horse Mr. Moore adopted the much-abused 
standing martingale, the efficiency of which, when properly applied, 
and with a horseman in the saddle, he had already demonstrated in 
the case of Bonaparte, who was considered so unmanageable that all 
he had to give the present General McCalmont for him was twenty 
sovereigns; but with the standing martingale, and Garry in the 
saddle, he soon after won at Warwick, where he beat Casse Téte a 
short time before the National of 1872. Besides the martingale, 
Scots Grey was raced in blinkers, then as now considered by many 
to be most dangerous in a steeplechase, and there was a sort of gag- 
snaffle with running head and side gear that required the most deli- 
cate and artistic of handling on the rider's part. 

The system adopted by the father succeeded well, and, handled 
by the son, no steeplechaser between 1871 and 1878 did more work 
nor probably won more races than did this once unmanageable grey. 
He never used to make the least mistake. Starting at 40 to 1, he 
accounted for the Bristol Steeplechase of £1,200, and won the 
Croydon Steeplechase of £500 twice in succession, besides other 
important events in England; and carrying big weight ran fifth to 
Casse Téte in the National, she with the minimum, in a field of 
five-and-twenty. 

Furley was another animal very difficult to manage, but father 
and son made him win good stakes, notably at Croydon in 1875. 
Stella, the property of Mr. Burton Persse, was also shifty, and on 
her for the Grand Stand Plate at Cork in September 1871, which 
she won, Garrett Moore rode perhaps the finest race of his life. 
But to continue giving records of The Hall thirty years ago 
—which I could easily do were space allowed me—would fill 
pages of this magazine; suffice then to say that for the six years he 
was there (1872-78) Mr. Moore’s record stood highest in Irish racing 
annals. And it was from copying his methods that others learned 
the art which placed them at the top of their profession later on. 

It was John Hubert Moore also who (in addition to those men- 
tioned, and his own two sons, Garrett and William) taught Johnnie, 
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James, and Willie Beasley how to ride, as he also did the Hon. Reginald 
Greville-Nugent, ever to be remembered as ‘‘ The Limb”; while 
Davy and William Canavan, Tom and William Ryan, Willy Behan, 
and others of our notable Irish professionals likewise owed the pro- 
ficiency they attained to lessons they got from this fine old Irish 
gentleman. While at The Hall Mr. Moore bred several horses that 
afterwards turned out equally a credit to him—for instance, 
Theophrastus and Theodora, from Miss Theo; Medena and Irvine 
Bishop, from Zuleika; and good little Salamis gave him Salame. 

These mares were remarkable in that after long and constant 
work on the turf they turned out uncommonly well at the stud, 
especially Miss Theo, by Leamington, sire of Iroquois (by Faugh-a- 
ballagh), out of Hebe (by Bandy, brother to Birdcatcher), and thus 
singularly inbred to Sir Hercules. Miss Theo was foaled in 1866, 
and was kept in constant work from a two-year-old till she was over 
ten, running as she did at all distances alike, on the flat, across 
country, and over hurdles. Going to the stud her first foal was 
Theophratus (1877), by Solon, who proved about the best horse of 
his day over hurdles, winning, among many other good races, the 
Great Croydon Hurdle Race, the most important event of the kind 
then in England. Miss Theo went on breeding pretty regularly for 
fourteen years till at the age of twenty-five she died in foal-birth in 
1891, after producing the well-known family whose names begin 
with ‘‘ Theo.’ Most of them were sired by horses of Whalebone 
blood, which Mr. Moore knew very well was about the best for 
begetting jumpers and stayers. 

Young Garrett Moore having now acquired nearly all the 
knowledge necessary to enable him to follow his father’s profes- 
sion, The Hall was given up to him in 1878. The old gentleman 
returned to England, bringing with him The Liberator, Pride of 
Kildare, Furley, and Bold Brennan, and, settling at a small place 
near Ludlow, started again a stud farm. But, the fascination of 
racing continuing in him, he abandoned the job before long for the 
sport he loved much more. Getting together another string of 
‘chasers, he began by entering The Liberator a fourth time for the 
National, and the horse, though eleven years old, being as well as ever 
he was, a good stable commission was executed. When within ten 
days of the race, however, he was seized with rheumatism, to which 
he was subject, and remained a cripple in the stable until Garrett 
arrived from Ireland early in the week of the Liverpool meeting. 
Then, with a bound caused by the ashplant laid across his quarters by 
the disappointed jockey, the old horse fairly jwmped out of the attack, 
and was able to take a little walking and trotting exercise! The only 
food Mr. Moore could get him to eat was crushed biscuits steeped 
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in port wine; yet, as the world knows, The Liberator won the 
National with 11 st. 4 1b., Martha, with Garrett’s greatest friend, 
Mr. Tommie Beasley, being a close third. Next year the two friends 
finished first and second, but the order was changed, for Tom won 
on Empress, carrying 10st. 71lb., while Garrett on Liberator, with 
12 st. 7lb., was a length behind. Nearly, therefore, did the old horse 
achieve what was delayed until the other Irish horses, Cloister and 
Manifesto, won with that weight years afterwards; and let it be 
stated that it was from the stable of Mr. Moore’s second son, 
William, that Manifesto came twenty years after. Yet The Liberator 
was sired by Daniel O’Connell, a little brown horse with ears so 
long that he looked like a mule, and went about Kerry at 7s. 6d. a 
- mare, having been bought at an auction for thirty shillings! What 
his dam, Mary O’Toole, was like I do not know. But Liberator 
himself stood nearly 17 hands over big deep shoulders and grand 
quarters, with best of ragged hips, great girth and depth of heart ; 
but he was flat of rib and not good behind the saddle. Like a great 
many other winners of the Grand National, The Liberator was stones 
better over Aintree than over any other course. And it was in a 3 |b. 
saddle that Garrett Moore won on him with plenty of mud about ! 

But what a horse was the Liberator, and what a careful, skilful 
man was his master! He ran seven times for the great race. On the 
second occasion, 1877, ridden by Mr. Tom Pickernell (‘‘ Mr. Thomas”’), 
he was third to Austerlitz and Congress in a field of sixteen, and 
might have been second. He won in 1879 and was second the year 
after, as already related, and on the other four occasions he was 
knocked down, while three times in succession did he carry top 
weight of 12st. 71lb., his last try having been in 1886, when he was 
seventeen years old and carried 1ost. 10lb. S. Woodland rode. 
Finally he was sold to make a hunter, after an experience of 
Grand National training quite unparalleled. 

Principally that the old horse might have the benefit of perhaps — 
the best training ground in England for his fourth preparation for 
the National, Mr. Moore moved to Jevington, near Eastbourne, 
where, with Profit—one of the handsomest horses of the day— 
Thirsk, Theodora, Pompeia, Cressida, Redskin, besides Bold 
Brennan, who had already done yeoman service since he left Ireland, 
we find him with another lot of good horses. 

After three or four years in Sussex Mr. Moore again returned to 
his native country, where he settled at Ballymorris, near Portarling- 
ton, which by coincidence is just on the verge of the principality 
originally owned by the O’Mohrs. And here did this indefatigable 
man—fit and well though over sixty years of age—set up again a 

fresh stud of racehorses; to wit: Dead Heat, Elba, Fair Fight, 
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Viscount, Mercury, Mercurius, Tramp, Britomarte, and others, with 
whom he had very fair success, mostly on the flat; while he bred 
other high-class animals at the new abode, principally out of old 
Salamis—a mare he was always fond of—Elba, Jenny Lind, Freda, 
Theodora, and others. 

Here, however, the old man’s racing career ended, as did prac- 
tically his connection with the public; and in 1895 he moved to 
Springfield, near Lucan, and finally to Ballyowen close by. At the 
latter place he lost his wife, who for just one year short of sixty was 
partner of his joys and sorrows. And on May 26th, 1904, he him- 
self departed at the age of eighty-five, cared for to the end in turn by 
his nine sorrowing children. 

Preferring the cross-country business to the flat, and keeping 
nothing in his stable but what was reasonably good, he never had a 
very great number of horses under his control at a time. But, in 
proportion, no man of his day turned out more steeplechase winners 
or won more important events over a country, while his record on 
the flat all over Ireland was nearly as good. Every race of import- 
ance there did he win at one time or another, many of them several 
times; and the annals of Liverpool, Cheltenham, Bristol, Kempton, 
Sandown, Croydon, Manchester, and Birmingham, as well as the 
Grand Military for officer friends, tell of what he did elsewhere over 
a long series of years. 

In the art of making horses jump he never had a superior, and 
probably never will have. Studying the nature and temperament of 
his charges, he treated each not by rule, but accordingly, and he 
often told me that his success mainly resulted from the fact that never 
subjecting them to over-strain he made his horses enjoy their work, 
and so gain confidence in themselves to jump safely the biggest 
fences without that fear which under other treatment militates so often 
against progress alike with the young steeplechaser and the hunter. 
And with regard to dealing with horses of bad disposition, here is 
what he wrote to me in one of the last letters I received from him : 
““T have ever made the subjugation of animals my special study, 
and I am convinced, after an experience of nearly sixty years, that 
no horse can best man’s attempt to secure the poor brute’s confidence 
and obedience, provided temper, proper appliance, patience, and a 
little pluck be brought to bear, and that the horse be not faint- 
hearted.” At Bandon many years ago I saw him take hold of 
Ashgill, a horse most difficult to mount, and, speaking kindly to 
him, with one hand on the brute’s head and the other across his 
nose, hold him powerless while Mr. Humble got up, a feat he had 
being trying to accomplish for ten minutes with half a dozen 
assisting. Yet Mr. Moore had never handled the horse before. 
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We have in the person of Mr. Garrett Moore proof positive as 
to the efficacy of the system his father followed in the schooling of 
his horses, in that out of more than five hundred steeplechases he 
rode for his father, of which he won more than a hundred, seldom 
did he get a fall and never was he seriously hurt. William Moore, 
Garrett’s younger brother, and now a trainer of equal ability, was 
likewise scarcely, if at all, inferior to Garrett when seen in the 
saddle. 

Brought up at a time when steeplechasing was carried out only 
over the natural open country, the old gentleman abhorred the new 
system, maintaining, as everyone of the old school does, that it is 
not ‘‘steeplechasing ” at all. But having to adapt himself to it, he 
schooled his horses efficiently. 

While taking a prominent part in all kinds of high-class sport— 
including wild coursing, which he was very fond of, though he hated the 
enclosed—the horse, as has been seen, was always the ruling passion 
of this truly remarkable man, and at one time he was the very best 
welter weight to hounds in Ireland, as he was also between the flags. 

A man possessed of unconquerable will and unbending dispo- 
sition, which gave to the casual acquaintance the idea that he was 
perhaps a bit severe, John Hubert Moore was of the kindliest nature 
and most generous heart, as that genial smile, essentially his own, 
and manly grasp of the massive hand plainly showed. He was 
polite and courteous to all. Quick of temper, like most Irishmen, 
and a strict disciplinarian, he was ever kind and considerate to his 
stable lads, and never would he allow severity to be used with any 
horse under his control. With independence of spirit inherited of 
his race, he spoke straight out his mind regardless either of the 
subject or the consequence. Naturally, therefore, he commanded 
respect, and everyone knew he was not to be trifled with; for, with 
his motto Semper constans et fidelis, he always stood by what was 
right, and never during his long connection with the Turf was there 
semblance of suspicion attached to his escutcheon. With all the 
responsibility of a big stable on his shoulders, with its constant 
worries, he was prone at times to give vent to a naturally excitable 
temper when things went wrong, but when once steam was blown 
off resentment was never retained. Over a race the mercury stood 
at ‘‘ Steady,” for with true instinct of high breeding no lamentation 
was heard under defeat, no jubilation over a win. And although 
Fortune often Jaid a heavy hand upon him, the fickle jade could 
never cow the O’ Mohr. 

Singularly abstemious in everything (he never smoked), and 
leading an active outdoor life which necessitated early hours, 
Mr. Moore never put on flesh beyond that which was proportionate 
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to his height of 6 ft. 2in. I never saw him use a race-glass: a little 
single eyeglass that had rarely string or rim, which he held to 
his right eye, served him for all purposes of seeing afar. Except 
from rheumatic gout, to which he was subject, he enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health until within the last few years, when his constitu- 
tion, iron though it was, began gradually to decay. Still—game to 
the last—he kept on going to races right up to a short time before 
his death. 

Yes, alas! the Chingachgook of the O’Mohrs has gone, but in 
both Garrett Moore and his younger brother, William Henry 
Moore, there is an Uncas worthy to still represent the oldest family 
by far in Ireland, and perhaps in either England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Peace be to their gallant father! 
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BRIDGE 


BY ‘‘PORTLAND’”’ 


THE opening lead from a short suit against a trump declaration, 
which met with considerable opposition when Bridge was a new 
game in this country, has since become an established practice 
amongst the finest players. Some few people, however, have failed 
to appreciate its advantages, and still lead, as at whist, in all cases 
from their strongest suit. That they are wrong in doing so there 
can be little doubt, and yet it is hardly possible. to demonstrate the 
fallacy which underlies their old-fashioned methods. It is easy to 
show that some of the considerations which make the lead from 
strength desirable at whist do not apply at Bridge. The chance of 
establishing one’s strong suit, for instance, and bringing it in, is, when 
one is playing against a red-suit declaration, practically nil. Also 
the advantage of telling your partner in what suit your principal 
strength lies, when he will probably be able to guess this from his 
own cards and dummy’s, combined with the declaration, is greatly 
minimised. These two reasons, then, for adhering to the conven- 
tional lead from strength are gone ; but others remain, and the long- 
suit leaders doubtless imagine that they outweigh all that is to be 
‘said in favour of the short-suit lead. Proof to the contrary is of 
course impossible; but experience shows, and will show more 
clearly as time goes on, that this notion is erroimeous. 

In the first place considerable misconception exists as to the 
proper use of the short-suit opening. It must not be supposed that 
the advanced player invariably leads from his shortest suit. He 
does not do so when he is so strong in trumps that ruffing is 
undesirable, nor when he hasa strong suit that he can open advan- 
tageously. The singleton is, of course, always a tempting bait for 
the holder of one or two small trumps, affording opportunities for 
an immediate ruff; but, apart from this inducement to lead from 
weakness, it is only usual to do so in order to avoid opening a long 
suit at a disadvantage. Unless one’s best suit is headed by a 
sequence of high cards, it is manifestly better to have it led to one 
than to lead it. No advanced player, therefore, will lead from a 
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tenace, or from a single high card, if he can possibly avoid it. 
Sooner than do so he will lead from his weakest suit in the hope 
that it may be his partner’s strongest. 

If the dealer has made neither hearts nor diamonds he cannot 
be overwhelmingly strong in either suit, and therefore a red card is 
often selected to begin with. The best card of the suit is of course 
led ; and the partner, recognising that a strengthening card has 
been led to him, plays accordingly, using his discretion as to whether 
he shall finesse or not. Apart from the advantage which accrues, 
should the latter’s strong suit be successfully hit off, the frequency 
with which this mode of attack leads to a ruff justifies the practice. 

It is a mistake, too, to suppose that the short-suit game is an 
entirely new thing. Before any of us became Bridge-players it 
existed at whist, though it was but little appreciated in this country. 
In America, however, it was practised in the later days of whist by 
an advanced school of players to the entire exclusion of the long- 
suit game. And what is more, success appears to have attended the 
short-suit leaders. in the duplicate whist tournaments that were 
arranged to test the new methods. But whatever its merits at 
whist there is ten times as much to be said for the short-suit 
opening at Bridge, where the non-dealers are, as a general rule, on 
the defensive, and the gain of a single trick by ruffing as often as 
not saves the game. 

Of course the principle upon which the short-suit game is 
founded is that it is more advantageous to have one’s high cards led 
up to than to lead from them. This is so obvious that it needs no 
demonstration. The ace-queen if led up to may win the first 
two tricks in a suit, capturing the king and knave as well, but if 
led from it is nearly even betting that they do not make the second 
and third, to say nothing of their chance of being ruffed. To lead 
from a tenace of this kind is, therefore, highly undesirable, whereas 
if you lead from a suit in which you have nothing, though it may 
injure your partner’s hand, at all events it will not injure your own. 
The same reasoning naturally applies to the possible tenaces in 
your partner’s hand. To play your cards to the utmost advantage 
you ought both to lead up to the tenaces in each other’s hand, and 
this you can only do if each of you leads from a weak suit and has 
the good fortune to find his partner at home in it. 

That ‘‘ Cavendish,” who is an almost infallible guide upon all 
matters of whist principle, was not blind to the merits of the short- 
suit game upon a proper occasion, is proved by the following passage 
from his ‘‘ Laws and Principles of Whist ”’ :— 

“It is advisable in most cases where the game is desperate, 
and where it is clear that your partner must be strong in your weak 
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suit, to save the game, to lead your weakest suit. . . . Your 
partner should finesse deeply in the suit you lead him, and should 
not return it, but, actuated by motives similar to yours, should lead 
his weakest suit, in which you should finesse deeply, and continue 
your weak suit, and so on.” 

Now, this clearly recognises the necessity of leading from weak- 
ness in an emergency, viz., when the game is desperate; and although 
this can hardly ever be the case at the beginning of a hand, it 
must be remembered that the non-dealers at Bridge are on the 
defensive, and that the leader may well be able to see that his 
partner must have strength in one or more of his weak suits—the 
adversaries being assumed to hold the preponderance of trump 
strength—in order to save the game. Here is a voice from the 
grave, then, bidding us adopt the short-suit tactics upon such an 
occasion. 

But neither voice from the grave nor analogy from the game 
of whist can be needed to establish the efficacy of the short-suit 
game. The great majority of advanced players have long been 
converted to this method of opening the ball at Bridge, which has 
only to be tried to be appreciated. The chief points in its favour 
are the facility which it gives for ruffing, and its avoidance of a 
lead from a suit that had better be opened by someone else. No 
good player nowadays will lead from a king, unsupported by other 
high cards, at the trump game—to which, of course, all the above 
remarks exclusively apply. From the short-suit leader’s point of 
view, the shorter his suit is, the better it is to lead from. A 
singleton, for instance, is vastly superior to a suit of two cards as 
one’s initial lead, whilst a suit of three is so poor a suit to open 
that it ought only to be resorted to in case of absolute necessity. 
If, for instance, diamonds had been called by dummy on a pass, 
and the original leader held four small trumps, three small hearts, 
and a tenace in each of the black suits, it would perhaps be right 
for him to begin with his highest heart; but as a rule the lead from 
three is to be avoided as being neither one thing nor the other. On 
the other hand, it is hardly too much to say that, with two or three 
small trumps only, one ought always to lead a singleton, if one has 
the good luck to hold one. 


* * * * * 


The following hand, which occurred in actual play, except that 
B’s coup was spoiled by his holding up the king of diamonds until 
the third round, illustrates the advantage of reading the dealer’s 
hand correctly from his play, and unblocking a card of entry for 
one’s partner. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 
A and B are 24 up, and Y and Z are 6 up. 
Y’s hand (dummy). 
Hearts - - 5 4 
Diamonds - A lo g 8 
Clubs - -Kve 10 9 8 
Spades - - Kve to 


Z deals and declares no-trumps. 
b’s hand (third player). 
Hearts” - - K 
Diamonds - kK 
Clubs - - K 
Spades - - 
TRICK I. | TRICK | TRICK 3. 


| 9 


9} | 
| 


score Boi; Z, 0. 
TRICK 4. 


Score : Soores A-B, 23 -¥ Z, i. 


TRICK TRICK 6. 


Soores 2, | Score: A B, 2; Score: A.B, 2 
TRICK 7. TRICK 8. TRICK 9. 


| 
a | 


[de 


Soore: Z, Soore: AB; 35 Z, 
A now makes his two long hearts, saving the game. 
with the ace of spades and the last club. 

Remarks :— 


score; A B43 ¥ Z, 
Z wins the last two tricks 


Trick 3.—A is marked with the two long hearts. 


Trick 4.—B rightly holds up his king of diamonds, in order to prevent the 
dealer clearing Y’s suit. 


Trick 5.—B sees that A must hold the knave of diamonds, as: Z would not 


deliberately block dummy’s suit. It is clear that Z must have 
made no-trumps on three aces, and A, therefore, can have no 


other card of entry. It is of the utmost importance for B to make 
A’s knave good by throwing his king. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


How WE RECOVERED THE AsHES, By P. F. Warner, Captain of 
the M.C.C. Team. With an Introduction by Bishop Welldon. 
Illustrated. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1904. 


As the title above indicates, the introduction to Mr. Warner’s 
volume is written by a Bishop; elsewhere in this number a con- 
tributor describes how, desirous of obtaining an opinion about a phase 
of the game of cricket from an acknowledged authority, he was 
naturally induced to apply to the Lord Chief Justice of England; 
yet another expert quoted is the Colonial Secretary; only the other 
day the Corporation of a riverside town challenged a neighbouring 
Corporation to meet it in the tented—refreshment and dressing- 
room tented—field, and though one sedate councillor objected that 
the subject was too trivial to be entered on the minutes, he received 
little or no support, the challenge being accepted. Who shall say 
that cricket is not a matter of the first importance and does not 
occupy the thoughts of men of light and leading? When, therefore, 
the M.C.C. Team went forth to do battle against Australia the 
attention of the whole country and the colonies was riveted on the 
five Test Matches that were to be played; that the history of the 
expedition should be written was a matter of course, the captain of 
the eleven was obviously the man of all others to write it, and as he 
had to record the victory of his side everything fits in admirably. 

Mr. Warner, an occasional contributor to this magazine and a 
constant contributor to other publications, writes well—though he 
sometimes wants a little editing, as when he tells us that “ Neither 
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Hayward nor myself are, as a rule, quick scorers.” Each may bea 
host in himself, but grammatically neither is plural, and it is strange 
that the publishers’ reader did not here mark a query on the proof. 
But this matters little; the great point is that we get an account 
of the trip by the man who knew more about it than anyone else 
possibly could know. There are some graphic bits which convey 
perfect ideas of various exciting incidents, such as the description of 
how Tyldesley was dismissed at Adelaide in the third Test Match. 
“He let go at a loose long hop from Hopkins. It went straight, 
breast high, to Noble, who was standing ten or twelve yards away, 
iust in front of square leg. It was hard, but not too warm. I dare 
say a fieldsman like Noble would in such circumstances make the 
catch clean four times out of five. This time was the fifth. The ball 
struck Noble on the chest. He clutched -at it and smothered it ; 
got it on his right hand and juggled with it from hand to hand. 
Then the ball was seen to fall, and a sharp ‘Oh!’ came from a 
hundred voices. But the fieldsman made a desperate dive at it with 
his left hand, clutched it a few inches from the ground, and rolled 
over. Tyldesley had watched it all, and as Noble rolled over he 
walked away, shaking his head in a way which said, ‘ Well, I’m 
—— unlucky!’ So Tyldesley, who had made nothing in the first 
innings, was out for 10 in the second.” 

The aggregates are interesting :— 

England scored 2,333 runs for g2 wickets; average 25°35. 
Australia scored 2,324 runs for 100 wickets ; average 23°24. 
Highest English score, 577; Australia, 485. 
Lowest English score, 61 ; Australia, III. 

But all these details will be found in the book, which goes 
thoroughly into the whole history of the now famous trip; indeed 
its thoroughness is its strong point, for the proceedings of the 
Englishmen are carefully traced from the time they were first chosen 
to play till the date of their victorious return—we cannot quite help 
dwelling on the victory, which, to be frank, we did not at all con- 
fidently anticipate. The photographs, as is well-nigh always the 
case, are of varying merit. Some are excellent ; but cricket pictures 
are hard to take successfully, because the operator is so far away, 
the result being that the detail is usually lost. 


BILLIARDS EXPOUNDED TO ALL DEGREES OF AMATEUR PLAYERS. 
By J. P. Mannock. Written and Arranged by S. A. Mussa- 
bini. Vol. II. The Advanced Side of the Game. Illustrated. 
London: Grant Richards. 1904. 

The first volume of this remarkably sound book was reviewed in 
arecent number. This is the second, and we are inclined to think 
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almost the better of the two. That billiards can be played in 
various ways need scarcely be said, and one highly serviceable 
chapter is on ‘‘ Break Making—the Two Scoring Systems,” in which 
the author deals with top-of-the-table play”? and “ the losing 
hazard game”’; and his strong recommendation is that the amateur 
player of every degree of efficiency should unhesitatingly adopt the 
latter, simply because he is likely to do far better than at the other. 
‘‘There is not a greater snare and delusion than the top-of-the- 
table game,” we read. ‘‘ It is so deceptive in its superficial appear- 
ance, with its relays of simple-looking little cannons, and its ever- 
recurring winning hazard,” but—as few amateurs have not dis- 
covered for themselves—it is just precisely as far as possible from 
being the simple business it looks when a Roberts or a Stevenson is 
playing it. ‘‘ Back to the D again, marker!” was the great object 
of one fine player who is described, and who was sensible enough to 
know the limits of his capacity. The other game, with its infinity 
of light and shade, is set down as the creation of John Roberts, and 
is not for the amateur. We are a trifle surprised to read, in capital 
letters, that ‘‘ the first step towards proficiency at the top-of-the-table 
game is to be a good winning-hazard striker,” but perhaps the 
author is right, though there are very many other steps to come 
afterwards. 

A chapter by Mr. A. R. Wisdom on “ The Average Amateur” 
will appeal to many readers who may think that they can reach this 
grade. The writer means the player who has a “ break average of 
twenty or thirty points, with an occasional jump to the realms of 
forty,” and a careful study of the book, with of course diligent 
practice based on the instructions given, may help a man to attain 
the level indicated, especially if he heeds another big-letter caution, 
‘No side on the vast majority of your screw strokes.” Not only in 
these but in others side is frequently a trap. ‘‘It beats my friend 
the average amateur much more often than it helps him,” Mr. Wis- 
dom says, “so I counsel him not to use it unless he is obliged to do 
so’’—which is all very well as far as it goes, the difficulty being that 
he is so extremely apt to mistake the occasions when he is 
‘‘ obliged,”’ and then to misuse it. 


OLp WEsT SuRREY: Some Notes and Memories. By Gertrude 
Jekyll. With 330 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Longmans, Green & Co. Ig04. 


Though not a book on sport, this volume will delight lovers of 
country life. Miss Jekyll has been round her favourite district, the 
south-western corner of Surrey, and, her faithful camera in hand, 
has taken pictures of everything indoors and out that caught 
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her fancy and struck her as characteristic. ‘Old West Surrey ” is 
rather a picture-book with descriptions than a volume of letterpress 
illustrated. Quaint bits of furniture, odd utensils, patchwork quilts, 
samplers, gardens, and hundreds of other things are included, scenes 
of indoor and outdoor country life. The illustrations are the more 
interesting because few cottagers appreciate the picturesque old bits 
of furniture, pottery, etc., that they have about them, and are 
usually more than ready to replace quaint pieces by something 
common, not seldom vulgar, from the nearest town. 


SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. Mervyn 
Smith. Illustrated. London: Hurst & Blackett. Ig04. 


LEAVES FROM AN INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. S. R. G. London: 
The Times of India Office. 1903. 


The author of the latter book admits the necessity of apolo- 
gising for the issue of ‘‘yet another publication on Indian sport,” 
and admits that the subject is a well-worn one, a fact not to be 
denied. Shooters of big game are greatly given to writing their 
experiences, and it must be confessed that one book on the killing 
of tigers, panthers, elephants, and the various kinds of antelopes 
greatly resembles another. Both these volumes are by enthusiasts 
whose descriptions are evidently from life, and Mr. Mervyn Smith 
actually does tell of something new—how he was attacked by 
king cobras while sitting in a curious species of wicker coop, a 
large edition of the kind ordinarily sold for penning fowls. It is a 
wonderful story, but if the author says it is a true one we must 
believe it. There must be readers for such books as these or they 
would not be published, and those who have a fancy in that direction 
may well make acquaintance with these two. 


AMERICAN YACHTING. By W. P. Stephens. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1904. 

This volume is one of the ‘‘ American Sportsman’s Library,” 
edited by Mr. Caspar Whitney, who has throughout the series 
given excellent proof of his discretion in choosing his contributors. 
American yachting is a subject to be treated with respect in view 
of the successes which have been so constantly achieved by 
American yachts, and Mr. Stephens gives the history of it from 
its earliest days, which were in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. ‘“‘Cleopatra’s Barge”’’ was the earliest, or one of the 
earliest; pleasure vessels of which there is record, and.a picture of 
her contrasts strangely with the yachts of to-day, as will readily be 
understood : we can only faintly imagine what a yachtsman of 1804 
would have said could he have seen the models and designs of 
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1904. The man who owns a boat is very apt to desire to race 
it, and the evolution of the sport is traced up to the inauguration 
of the America Cup, the struggles which have since taken place 
for its possession of course coming into the narrative. One chapter 
is devoted to ‘‘ The Dunraven Challenges,” and that an American 
author should give the American side of the controversies that arose 
is perhaps only natural. It would be worse than useless to re-enter 
into the dispute. Lord Dunraven is in all respects a sound sports- 
man, and he issued his account of the business in the form of a 
pamphlet, which can no doubt still be obtained if anyone is curious 
to read it. There is much practical information in the book, which 
is illustrated, for the most part, rather sketchily. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S EsTATE Book, 1904. Edited by 
W. Broomhall. The Country Gentlemen’s Association, 
2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


This book is one which will doubtless be found useful in a 
hundred different ways in an estate office, for it is full of information 
of the most varied description. Over 400 pages are devoted to 
‘‘Estate Management,” nearly as many more to ‘‘ Estate Work,” 
scarcely fewer to Farming”; ‘‘ Forestry’ and ‘‘ Gardening” are 
treated at length, and there are eleven papers on ‘‘ Sports and Pas- 
times.” Some of these last, to be quite frank, are not of remarkable 
merit; but so far as a careful inspection of the contents goes—for 
we do not profess to have read the compilation ‘all through ”— 
the other portions of the work are stronger and more to the 
purpose. A directory of land agents (England and Wales) is a 
useful feature. 


O’GorRMAN’s Motor Pocket Book. By Mervyn O’Gorman, 
M.I.E.E. Illustrated. Westminster: Archibald Constable 
& Co. 1904. 


This little book, with its convenient flexible covers, is one which 
nobody except the master motorist, he being at the same time a 
man of the world who knows all about everything, should be 
without whenever he is abroad on wheels. It is all terse and to the 
point; and at intervals Mr. O'Gorman breaks off into French and 
German equivalents of motoring terms, so that the bearer of his 
little volume may, though no linguist, make himself understood 
when abroad, that is to say, more or less understood: at least he 
can indicate the part of his machine to which he wants to draw 
attention. The general hints, which are copious, extend beyond 
motor matters, as when we read under “‘ Accident,” ‘‘ Never admit 
one if you can help it, for in nine cases out of ten it is your own 
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fault,” and ‘‘ Help another man if you can,” the latter applicable to 
other things besides mishaps to self-propelled vehicles. 


Tue AvuTroMoBILE INpustRy. By Geoffrey de Holden-Stone. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Methuen & Co. 
London. 1904. 


This volume does not strike us as being particularly well named, 
the title scarcely suggesting its object, which is to ‘‘ produce a work 
of possible use to the motor-purchasing public.” It seems well 
calculated to fulfil the author’s design, however, as being the work 
of a man who thoroughly knows his subject both theoretically and 
practically. 


We have also received ‘‘Combined Hand-in-Hand Figure 
Skating,” by Norcliffe G. Thompson, F. Laura Cannan, and 
Viscount Doneraile (Longmans, Green & Co.): ‘‘ The Polo Annual 
for 1904”’ (edited by L. V. L. Simmonds, 3, Upper James’ Street, 
Golden Square); “How to Play Croquet,” by W. W. Bruce 
(Beeton & Co., 10, Fetter Lane) ; and ‘ Bowling,’’ by Sam Aylwin 
(The World of Billiards Office, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C.). 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in the 
September issue. 

THE MAY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. B. Hotham, Milne Craden, 
Coldstream, N.B.; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. W. McGregor Ross, Kikuyu, East Africa Protectorate ; 
Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Miss Newton, Catmore Cottage, 
Oakham; Mr. D. F. Murray, H.M.S. Centurion, China; Mr. F. Cecil 
Cobb, Margate; Mr. J. Armand Shuter, H.M.S. Iilustrious, Malta; 
Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham; and Mr. H. S. Freestone, 
Nottingham, 
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EAST DEVON POINT-TO-POINT LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE, WON BY MAVOURNEEN 
(MR. G. BANNANTYNE UP) 


Photograph by Mr. J. B. Hotham, Milne Craden, Coldstream, N.B. 


STRUGGLER, COMRADE, AND VILLAGER, THE THREE BEST DOG HOUNDS IN THE 
ATHERSTONE PACK 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Boyle, Oxjord 
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EIGHTS WEEK AT OXFORD—CHRIST CHURCH EIGHT 


Photograph by Mr. P J. Reiss, Oriel College, Oxford 


A CAMBRIDGE ‘‘BLUE’’ LONG JUMPING 


Photograph by Mr. A, Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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MEET OF THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HOUNDS AT SEIGHFORD HALL 


Photograph by Mr. Charles <7. W. Broun, Levett House, Rugeley 


SEA FISHING IN NATAL 
Photograph by Miss A. S. Morton, Tweedie Hall, Natal 
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CULMSTOCK OTTER HOUNDS CROSSING THE RIVER AXE 


Photograph by Mr. F. R. FitzGerald, Boscombe, Hants 


ELEPHANT SHOOTING IN EAST AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. W. McGregor Ross, Kikuyu, East Afvica Protectorate 
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HURDLE RACE, BATH COLLEGE SPORTS 
Photograph by Myr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


A SIDE SLIP 
Photograph by Miss Newton, Catmore Cottage, Oakham 
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THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE OTTER HOUNDS 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


H.M.S. CENTURION’ BOATRACE 


Photograph by Mr. D. F. Murray, Lieutenant H.M.S. ‘‘ Centurion,” China 
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EPSOM SPRING MEETING, 1904—FINISH OF THE GREAT METROPOLITAN 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


~ 


GAFFING A SALMON ON THE WYE 


Photograph by Mrs. Evnest Turner, Shipton Manor, Andoversford, Gloucestershire 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


DERA ISMAIL KHAN ASSAULT-AT-ARMS—GYMNASTICS 


Photograph by Mr. G. L. W. May), Lieutenant 28th Mountain Battery, Deva Ismail 
Khan, Punjab, India 


BORDER OTTER HOUNDS AT GLYN, NORTH WALES 
Photograph by Miss E. K. Venables, Oakhurst, Oswestry 
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SCHOOLING 
Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 


OF THE WORCESTERSHIRE HOUNDS AT CROWLE AND PERSHORE 
CROSS ROADS 


Photograph by My. Herbert Felton, Worcester 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OBSTACLE RACE, NAVAL ATHLETIC SPORTS, MALTA 
Photograph by Mr. J. Armand Shuter, Lieutenant H.M.S. ‘‘Illustrious,’’ Malta 


FINISH OF THE WINCHESTER COLLEGE 200 YARDS HANDICAP 
Photograph by Myr. Ivor Stewart, Culverlea, Winchester 


FIVES AT HARROW 
Photograph by Mr. A. V. Barclay, Bury Hil', Dorking 
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THE LAST FENCE IN THE SEVEN SPRINGS STEEPLECHASE AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham 


EIGHTS WEEK AT OXFORD—KEBLE PUTTING OFF 


Photograph by Mr. H. S. Freestone, Nottingham 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL CoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,’ 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GaRDEN, W.C. 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, ‘‘ What I call the 
‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ is the 


‘CRAVEN’ 


Mixture and no other.” 


THE NEW DUTY. 
The Manufacturers of Craven Mixture have decided NOT to 

7 increase the price of their M‘xtures. 
The price of Craven me as usual— 


4-Ib, 
1-Ib. 


5/- 
10/- 


2/6 


FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS ; or from the Sole Manufacturers, 
CARRERAS, Ltd., 


Factory & Office: 4, 5,6, 7, & 8, St. James’s Place, Aldgate, E.C. 


West End 
Depét, 


7, Wardour Street, W. 


Austrian Travel and 


Information Bureau, 
86, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR... 


CHAMOIS SHOOTING, 
For BIG FISH OR TROUT FISHING, 


AND ALL THE WINTER SPORTS. 


Full information given free of cost about travelling in the 
Austrian Empire. 


Pamphlets, &c., sent Post Free. Write or Call. 


“HOBART” CYCLES 


Motor Cycles 


Contain Important and Original 
Improvements not to be found in 
Wr any other make. 


OUR NOVEL 
“ Handlebar Control ” 
IS AN 
INVALUABLE ADJUNCT! 


HIGHEST QUALITY. | MODERATE PRICE. 
Booklet Post Free, or from leading Cycle Agents. 
HOBART BIRD & CO., Ltd., Coventry, 
A Private Company. Established 1889. 


POLO CAPS, 


_In all Regimental and Club Colours. 


Extra Covers can be made, Plain or in Colours. 


POLO HELMETS, 


In all Shapes. 


Belts, Plain andin Colours. 
SASHES, TIES, RIBBONS, d&c. 
All Regimental and Club Colours kept in Stock. 


A. J. WHITE, 
74, Jermyn Street, LONDON, S.W. 


Polo 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cottoa Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 

Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 

», 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 


Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, had pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, extra. 


The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


‘The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
“The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


Ladies obtain from— 
PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., ) 


Gents obtain Jrom— 
T. M. LEWIN, 

D. H. Evans & Co., Ltd., x} G. PRATT & CO., 

AMES SPENCE & Ltd., } F. C. BAYLEY, 

REED & SON 


'ONTING BROS., Ltd., 
L. & R. WUUDERSON, 


WM. WHITELEY, Ltd., ) 
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“THE GLORY OF AUTUMN.” 


By ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 


Size of Engraved 
= Surface, 
Proofs on India 22 by 13} inches, 


Signed Artist’s 


Paper, limited 
Ordinary Prints 


each. 


to 250 Copies, 


each, 


Size of 
Engraved 


Surface, 
27% by 
13 ins. 


Z we 


“IN THE BLOOD.” 


By ALFRED STRUTT. 


Proofs signed by Artist (200 only) 


When ordering kindly mention THE BaDMINTON MaGAzIneE. 


London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd. 


16, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


OR THE PRINCIPAL PRINTSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S 


THE IDEAL CAMERA FOR THE SPORTSMAN iS ... 


THE FOLDING POCKET KODAK. 


It is the most compact and convenient of all Cameras, carried in the pocket as a book or 
slung ac-oss the shoulder like a race glass. Opened and closed by one single movement, and 
when folded some of the models are less than 14 inches thick, and weigh less than 12 ounces. 
All Kopaks are day-light loading, and may be had in all sizes at prices varying from 


26/- to 90/-. 


By the use of the Kopax Day-light Developing Machine, no dark-room is necessary in 
any process of Kopak photography. 


In buying your Camera be sure it isa genuine Konak, and that the film is Kopak 
N.C. Film—success is then assured. Ask your dealer for a Price List, or write for full 
particulars of the new photography to 


KODAK, Ltd., 


41—43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Tue AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Producers and Publishers of Reproductions of 
Famous Works of Art by the Autotype Process 
of Permanent Photography. 


Attention is invited to a New Issue of Selected Examples of 
BRITISH ART 


from well-known Collections, and containing copies of the following Artists :— 
Forp Mapox Brown, Frank Branewyn, VicatT Coie, P. CaLtpEeron, H. W. M. Davis, Epwin Dovuctas, 
H. Draper, Peter GraHam, B. H. Horripay, Lord Leicuton, E. Brain Leicuton, C. R. 
Sir J. Mittais, ALBERT Moore, Henry Moore, G. OrcHARDSON, JOHN PETTIE, HERBERT SCHMALZ, 
Denby SADLER, FrepK. WALKER, J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application. 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL THE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS ARE GIVEN IN 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 
Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxford Street, LONDON, base 
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ROYAL WARRANT HOLDERS AT WINDSOR. 


CALEY, LAYTON BROS., Ltd., 
Court Dressmakers, CONFECTIONERS Opin 150 YEARS. 


Ladies’ Tailors, | ANP 


and Milliners. 


¥ Dinners, Luncheons, Afternoon Teas, Wedding Break- 
SILK MERCERS. FANCY DRAPERS. fasts, Ball tind said catered for in most recherché style. 


GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 1, THAMES STREET, WINDSOR. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. “> ESTABLISHED 1790. 
BAMBRIDGE @ © » BAMBRIDGE 
CO., 
ETON. 


Greenheart Trout & Salmon Rods, Defiance Casts; Salmon & Trout Flies, Fishing Bags, Fly Materials, Live & Preserved Baits. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BOTTOM-FISHING TACKLE OUTFITS. Estimates FREE. 
Fly Material Cabinets, Furnished and Unfurnished. 


Rods for Presentation. Russia Leather Reel Cases and Salmon Fly Books and Cases in Great Variety. 


Information to Gentlemen going abroad Gratis. Lists free on receipt of postage (three 1d. stamps), containing 500 Illustrations. 


To T.R.H. PRINCE and 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


BY 


ATKINSON’S 
CHUTNEY CURRY POWDER 


Can be procured at all the London Stores and principal Grocers, and 
Wholesale from the 


WORKS: 12, CHURCH STREET, WINDSOR. 


= Supplied to 
WYkENAM ABBEY, | DINSDALE HALL, 
SWARLAND MALL.’ SHoTTON HALL, 


SELABY HALL. EASBY HALL, 
BipDICK HALL, | Esorick PARK. 


CO GaT 


iv 
t 
EFFICIENT 
\ be ECONGAAT( 
Country House 
HATTERLES 
RELIABLE. Send for Estimates. 
A B Pp. q7oc KTON 
eABP-AccuUMULATORG@ 
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THE MOST DEADLY INSTRUMENT 
SCHENECTADY 


RIGHT AND LEFT HAND. PUTTE as 


6/ 
| 


Postage 4d. extra. 


As used by Mr. W. J. TRAVIS, Amateur Champion, 1904. 


Our Illustrated Art Catalogue No. 21 sent post free upon application. Please mention Tuk BapMINTON MaGaziNe. 


CARS. 3 

The 5h.p. and 64h.p. 
HUMBERETTES 


are ideal touring vehicles; 
their perfect reliability has 
been demonstrated by of- 
ficial test ; their economical 

_ running is proven by ex- 
perience, and their faultless 
construction commended 
by experts. 


Prices: 5 h.p., from 125 Guineas; 6}h.p, trom 150 Guineas. Trials arranged. 
Other Humber Cars of 84 h.p., 10-12 h.p., 14h.p., and 25 h.p., at prices up ts 800 Guineas. 
Fall particulars on app.ication. 


HUMBER, LIMITED, BEESTON (NOTTS), @ COVENTRY. 
Depots in LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, SOUTHAMPTON, and STOURBRIDEE. 
London Showrooms and Garage: 13, CAMBRIDGE PLACE, PADDINGTON, W 


No. 280. 
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Wonderfully Useful 


IN AND OUT OF DOORS 
HAVE NEW DELIGHTS n TO QUICKLY REACH HEIGHTS. 


Men do Work Better and Quicker=Save Money. 


GENUINE HUB TWO SPEED PATENT 
BICYCLES. 


Fitted with the Famous Hus Two SPEED GEAR, 


which makes cycles run more easily up hills and } =k i CWER 
faster on level roads without more work. The \ 


most popular of all for 1904. Finest material, 


work, and finish; and every up-todate im- ja ime 

provement like Free Wheels, Bowden Brakes, / | 

&c., included free in first cost. | \ 

Popurars, £8 10s. Stanparps, £10 10s, | Made in Many Sizes 

Two SrEEeps, £12 12s. 15s. 6d. Montuty. and Patterns to Adjust 
BRIGHTON : 6, Western Road, Hove. 4 at Various Heights and 
MANCHESTER: 261, Deansgate. _Y- = || ee Close Down Very 

4 LONDON: 148, Gray’s Inn Road. Compact. 


THEY ARE ALSO LENT ON HIRE. 
Catalogues Free. HEATHMAN & Cco., 


Telephone: 
Parsons Green, Fulham, London, S.W. 


IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


PLS SSP PPL IIS 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

President: H.R.H. Tue Princess Louise, DucHEss oF ARGYLL. Vice-President : THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. THE Eart or Erne, K.P. Deputy-Chairman : Lieut-General R. W. Lowry, C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. H. Bovvertie, Esq. Bankers Messrs. Barcray & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress: Work Depot—Miss CAMPBELL, 411, Oxford Street, W. 

Secretary: General W. M. Lees, 411, Oxford Street, London, W. 

The COMMITTEE URGENTLY APPEAE for FUNDS for the relief of Ladies who depend for their 


support on the proceeds of Irish property, but who, owing to the non-receipt of their incomes from causes beyond 
their control, have been reduced to absolute poverty. 


Office and Work Depét-411, OXFORD STREET, W. 


WITCHELL @ CO FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
ART METAL WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS, Third Volume of the New and Enlarged Series. 


(B) 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. ~ 
The BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE 


( OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


a Vol. XVIII., January to June 1904, Now Ready, 
Price 7/6 net. 


NOP 


Balconies—Gates and Railings—Finials—Grilles 
for Doors and Windows—Screens—&c., &c. Covers for Binding can be obtained through any Bookseller. 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


Se ees LONDON: THE SPHERE & TATLER, Ltd., Great New St., E.C. 
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PRISM_ BINOCULARS 


For 


TRAVELLERS, 


MILITARY NATURALISTS 


OFFICERS THEATRE 


= 


_ Booklet Free. 

Not only the BEST but the ‘LOWEST IN PRICE. 
LIGHTN ESS They weigh 5 oz. to 7 oz. less than 

other glasses of similar power, 
DURABILITY Prisms fixed in rigid frame 
can be easily adjusted if neces- 

sary. 
C 0 Can be focussed, adjusted, 
NVEN i ENCE etc., while holding in one 
hand. 


WIDE RANGE of SEPARATION 
between CENTRES of EYE-PIECES. 


J. H. DALLMEYER, Ltd., 25, Newman St., London, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DOG. 


Edited by HERBERT COMPTON. 
Vol. IL—THE SPORTING DOG. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous other 
Illustrations. Leather, 9s. net; Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Of Vol. I. the County Gentleman said :— 
‘*Will be read by all dog-lovers with delight.” 


BILLIARDS 
EXPOUNDED. 


By J. P. MANNOCK and S. A. MUSSABINI. 


Vol, 11.—The Advanced Side of the Game. 
Copiously Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Of Vol. I. the Pall Mall Gazette said :— 
“The best text-book on billiards placed at the service of the 
present generation of pluyers.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 


RELIABLE. 


THE FORE-CAR FOR YOU. 


Perfect accessibility. Cooling unimpeded. Handle-bar control. eer 
Roller bearings to engine. Finest system of piston rings. Magneto ignition. 


LUXURIOUS. 


SEND FOR LIST NOW. 


SINGER & CO., Ltd., COVENTRY. Tyne, Glasgow, and Dublin. 


Deferred Payments. 
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LISTER & SONS, 


THE “POPULAR” MARINE 246, HARROW ROAD, 
PETROL MOTORS, MOTOR BOATS, en tie 


AND MOTOR LAUNCHES. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM I: H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for ‘ We claim that 
Pleasure and | | our Motor is 
Profit. jake so Simple, 

Launches, and 4 that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, | be improved. 
River Craft, and 


Vessels. THAN THE BEST. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 


‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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to revent adhesions Also treats of Gouty Synovitis 
Massage isohathen muscles, etc. The R. E. Pp. Book Rheumatism, Sciatica, Back Ache, 


® Sprains, First Aid in Accidents, etc. 


HUMAN Th g E P Book (256 Paces, Illustrated.) Post free throughout the world in exchange for postal 
TREATMENT Oe * order or stamps (Foreign stamps accepted) to t e value of 1s. oc Post free through- 
out the world upon receipt of 3 booklet covers enclosed for the purpose in the cartons of 1s. 14d. or 1 booklet cover from 2s. gd. 
bottles of Elliman’s UNIVERSAL Embrocation ; or order of your bookseller 1s, net. ELLIMAN, SONS & Co., SLouGu, ENG, 


HORSES, CA , DOGS, BIRDS. FIRST AID in Accidents & Ailments. 
0 The E. A. Book. Highly commended by 


190,000 copies have been applied for. 


The Elliman First hid Boo (188 Paces, Illustrated.) Post free throughout the world in exchange for postal 

® order or stamps (Koreign stamps accepted) to the value of 1s. or Post free throughout 
the world upon receipt of the special label a ‘fixed for the purpose to the outside of the back of the wrapper of as., 2s. 6d., and 
3s. 64. bottles of Elliman’s ROYAL Embrocation; or order of your bookseller 1s. net. ELLIMAN, SONS & Co., SLouGcu, ENG, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PORTABLE “BADMINTON.” 


The “ Badminton” Non-Skidding and Non- 


Puncturable Leather Bands for 
Pneumatic Tyres. ManGFACTURE AND LABOUR 


This is a specially dressed Chrome Leather Bard, the tread of 
CONSTRUCTED OF which has Steel Studs fixed in it. It is vulcanised on to the tyre 


woobD, IRON, WIRE-WOVE cover, and is PERMANENT. 
NO MURE SKIDDING! NO MORE PUNCTURES! 
CONCRETE BLOCKS, TILES or THATCH | wo pELAY IN FITTING. TYRES RETURNED 
CATALOGUE FREE. ; THREE DAYS AFTER RECEIPT. 
THE WIRE-WOVE ROO Fi NG co., Prices and full particulars may be had from 
108 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, THE BADMINTON MANUFACTURING Co., 


44a, Whitfield St., Tottenham Court Road, W. 
LON DON, E.C. Telephone : 6717 Telegrams: “*GLENDay, LonDoN.” 
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Patients will hear of some- 
thing to their advantage by 
writing to the Diabetic Insti- 


tute, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, 


NOTHING TO PAY. 
PATENT CONTINUOUS IRON AND WIRE HENRY G. MURRAY, 


FE EN CIN G Artist in Stained, Painted, | 


Best and Strongest in the and Loeaded Glass, 
Market. MOSAICS, &c. 


You can quickly and easily repair and strengthen your MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, &C, 


old wire fences by using Moncaster’s Patent Fencing Britannia Studio: 


Standards. : CAROLINE STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 


For Prices and Particulars apply Specialite: 


R. S. MONCASTER, VARIED ANTIQUE GLASS. 


9, Walker Street, HULL. Particulars and Testimonials on application. 


PRICES 
irom 8 - 
© £13-13-0 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


én such essential features as: 
cae Portability. Weight, 6 Ibs.; packed to 
ae travel, 11 Ibs. 

ae tees | No Ribbon; prints direct on to paper. 

ae . Visible writing; visible all the time. 

. Perfect, permanent alignment. 

MONGST TYPEWRITERS ; . Adjustable to write on ruled lines. 


These are among many other advantages. 
List 180, Post Free, tells all about it. 


The Blickensderfer 
Typewriter Co. 


Head Office: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Only London Depét: 9, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Also at BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL 
and most large towns. 
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A COMMON THING SMARTLY TREATED. 


That Scrap 
of Paper 


for your RAZOR or CURLTONGS 
can be withdrawn whole from 


THE PATENT TOILET POCKET BOOK 


with a smoothness and freedom 
entirely new. 
Is., 1S. 6d., 2S., and 3s. per half-dozen books, 
‘Another practical and clever novelty.’—Cotrt Journal. 
At Chemists, &c., or post free from Manufacturers, 


THE TOILET NOVELTIES CO., 5, UNITY ST., BRISTOL. 


ww STABLES. BY 
HER MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANQ 
Hunting 
“You Can use 

Nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by} 
Brecknell & C? london. your groohy 
freats tt properly, & uses the Soap according fo dir- 
ection, the harness will always look well,-rne ruin reo.8, 


[BRECKNELL. TURNER. & SONS. LTD. 
(TO HER MAJESTY), HAYMAKRKET. LONDON. 


KEATINCS | 
POWDER 


Motor Car for Sale. 


M-M-C., I0-H.P., TWO CYLINDER, 
With special tonneau body to seat seven, and special dash- 
board, with side cupboards fitted, painted in dark green, 
and buttoned upholstery to match. Fittings in brass ; solid 
tyres on back wheels, and Martin T ubeless « on front. High 
tension and tube ignition. The engine, transmission gear, 
and wheel coverings are in excellent condition; and the 
Martin Tyres have never given the least trouble what- 
ever. Car new in August last. 

Cost £474; will accept £200. 
Owner has bought faster vehicle. A very suitable Car 
for station work. Trial by appointment. 


GEORGE & JOBLING, 
SOUTH STREET, NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE. 


with Cold Milk or Cream 
are simply a dream, 
besides being stimu- 
lating and 

nourishing. 


your Grocer’s. 


Sample bottle free on application to— 


THE CAFOLIN COMPANY, LTD., 


20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


PORTABLE STABLE & COACH HOUSE 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
Best 
Materials and 
Workmanship. 
Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 
Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 


Poultry 
Houses, &c, 


J.T. HOBSON & CoO.,, Timber Merchants, 
Importers and Manufacturers, BEDEORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres. Estas. 60 YEARS. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


The St. James’s 
Electric Baths 


From 614, JERMYN STREET 


TO 


I, YORK STREET, 
JERMYN STREET, 


S.W. 
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PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 


TABLE 


R. M. MILLS & GO., 
BOURNE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


SODA, SELTZER, 
LITHIA, POTASH, 
LEMONADE, 
GINGER ALE, 
GINGER BEER, &c. 


WATERS 


West End Agents: D. WHEATLEY @ SONS, 24, South Audley Street, W. 


The Natural Water, in Pints and Quarts, for the use of Families as a Table Water, direct from the Spring—without 
exposure to the air—supplied in 6-dozen cases, carriage paid. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


LIMITED. 
FINEST VERY OLD 


WHISKY 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Finest Very OLp 
Scotcu-Wuisky. 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck D.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle ts freished to prevent fraud 

N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to conta:n ¥6 of a gallon 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 


Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies ; 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions. 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, “ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced serene of the Label. 


81, Quen ‘Street, GLASGOW. 


JOHN GROVE SON ¢ 


(Six i ars with Messrs. 
Chubb & Son, London). 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 


iy Seamless Bent Steel 
| Fire and Burglar Proof 


SAFES 


| 

trons Room 


E 


Please mention this Magazine. ngland 


Pure Soda Water 
from the 


MALVERN SPRING 
will not go back 
to inferior 


J, BURROW, 


The 


BACON 


DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY. 


WILTSHIRE MEAT, ‘‘ FARM HOUSE”’ CURED, 
As Supplied by us to Windsor Castle. 


Smoked, 73d. per Ib. Unsmoked, 7d. per Ib. 


IN SIDES OR HALE-SIDES. 


Case’s Bacon Factory, 
TROWBRIDGE, WILTSHIRE. 


NIEDOC. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The qua =P of this wine will be found equal to wine 
usually sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On 
comparison it will be found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets ¢ 
with from the constantly increasing number of customers 17 6 9 9 
it procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us ad- / 
ditional confidence in submitting it to those who like 
pure Bordeaux Wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliver d Carriage 
Laid toany Railway Station, including Cases & Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 

Great Britain to equal them in value. 
We regret the increised duty com pels; adve ance in price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
Liverpool: 37,North John St. Manchester: 26, Market St. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 
14/6 8/3 
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only im pkts 
and lb tins--- 
"or or Sample packet ml be sent fr 


& PORTEOUS . 


Zells you all about if. —— 


The cross plate is veil 
sunk, and prevents the rubber breaking away 


from the screw. It gives a firm tread, yet allows | y 
Heel to revolve, pre- A PURE Li E 
serving the shape of the Boot e lessening UN 

of concussion makes walking a pleasure. The DERWEAR. 
Wood-Milne Heels are made of the very best STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


rubber, and last longer than any other. They 


save the Family Boot Bill by ore half, & PRESERVES THE NATURAL HEAT OF THE BODY. 


LADIES’ SIZE 1-. GENTS? 1/3 ver pair. |Prevents Colds, Chills, Rheumatism, Fezema| 


Sold by all Boot Dealers, Rubber Stores, &c. 


SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS & DRAPERS. 
EXPLANATORY BOOKLET WITH SAMPLES & NAME OF NEAREST AGENT POST FREE 
Sole Patentees & Manufacturers— 


REVOLVING HEEL CO., PRESTON. KHMEIPP LINEN DEPOT. 2 Mitx STREET. Lonpox. 


WARWICK, 


Makers of 


VEHICLES 


of Every Description. 


CATALOGUES AND SPECIAL 
QUOTATIONS FREE. 


ILLUSTRATION OF LEAF CART AS SUPPLIED TO HIS MAJESTY Rinee ; 
THE KING AT WINDSOR GARDENS. Mention this Magazine. 


| 
PACOMEOR Taam 
Send for 
| 
REVOLVING 
Linen 
| 
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MUSGRAVE’S 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


SANDRINGHAM STABLES. 
CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd., 


ST. ANN’S IRONWORKS, BELFAST. 


97, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 40, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
67, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. GUILDHALL BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 240, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


The “MARYLEBONE” 


Water and Sand Ballast Cricket Ground Roller 


No. 8. 


Double Cyiinder and Rounded Edges, with Wrought Tubular Shafts for Horse Power. 
L Z PRICES AND APPROXIMATE WEIGHTS AS FOLLOWS :— 


SIZES. | WEIGHTS. WEIGHTS. 
Diam. Width. | EMPrTy. FULL. 


qrs. Ibs. 


These Rollers are made so that Handle for Hand Power can be substituted. Handle, 4o/- extra. 
Painted in Colours and well finished. Delivered Free at any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
Write for Catalogue 


NEWTON. CHAMBERS & Go., Ld., thornctiffe ironworks, Near SHEFFIELD. 


Of Every Description. 
BUNGALOWS. CHURCHES. 
PAVILIONS. If HOSPITALS. 
GYMNASIUMS. i FACTORIES. 
STABLES, SCHOOLS, 


TELEPHONE: Susveyor Waits on Purchaser Gratis. 
849 East. 


F. SMITH @ CO., 


Iron Building Manufacturers, 
CARPENTERS’ ROAD, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


Black Handle -- 5/6 | Kropp Duplex Strop... 
Ivory Handle = 7/G | Kropp Strop Paste 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6,&10/6 


WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 


\ 
: 
LA 3c by 313 10 2 Oo 15 15 
| = 36 36 oO 25 22 10 
48 2 2 0 40 33 0 
a ee GOLF PAVILION ERECTED, SIDCUP. 
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HOLLAND'S 
NEW PATENT ‘A.B.’ ROYAL EJECTOR GUN. 


(BEST QUALITY ONLY.) 


“*We do not see how it is possible to further reduce the number 

of parts, or simplify the form of mechanism.” 
See Field Notice, March 3, 1894. 

“One of the best—and certainly one of the safest—Hammerless 
Actions I am acquainted with is Mr. Holland’s, of 98, New Bond 
Street, who, by the way, can build and fit a gun as well as any maker 
can, and second to none *"—Sir R. PayNE-GALLWEY, Bartt., ‘‘ Letters 
to Young Shooters,” Fiel;i, April 19, 1890. 

Field, Feb. 3, 1893. —‘*] can honestly say that my shooting average 
yet ge very considerably. ‘Lhe fit of the stocks is perfect.”— 
Purple Heather. 


This is the ONLY ejector which consists 
of but two pieces and has no connecting rod 


between the lock and ejecting mechanism. 


Capt. R. S. writes :—“ I am very pleased with the guns; and there 
was no hitch of any sort during the season.” 


E. C. writes :—I have been very pleased with the guns; they 
shoot beautifully, and are the pleasantest guns to handle and shoot 
with I have ever tried or used.” 


C. G. E. writes: —“I am perfectly satisfied in every way with the 
Ejector Gun you have built for me; I have used it constantly, and 
done some heavy firing with it. The ejector and locks work without 
a fault, and its killing powers are wonderful. It has all the qualities 
you claim for your 


Factory Road, W. 


“ This is the most perfect and complete gun factory we have yet seen in London.”—Field, May 27, 1893. 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND, Ltd., «Fic vinetsats, 98, New Bond Street, London. 


Iron, Tile, Blace, or ‘Thatch Roots, ‘and can AND QUICKLY ERECTED. 


any purpose. add tched 


ARTISTIC MODERN DWELLINGS, BUNGALOWS, 
BILLIARD ROOMS, CHEAP GARDEN HUTS, 
AND OTHER STRUCTURES, 


Catalogues, Special Designs, and Estimates, sent post free. 


BROWNES LILLY,= 


cot Greyfriars Works, READING. 


SEO 


Cigarettes and 
Tobaccos 


AN Are now moistened with Health-giving Mineral Spring Waters, They petrify all germs and impurities. 


See “Lancet” and other convincing press reports contained in every box. 
P 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL HIGH-CLASS TOBACCONISTS. 


SAMPLE BOXES —Virginia, 1/3 for 25. Turkish, 2/- and 1/6 per 25. 
SMOKING MIXTURE, 1/8 fer 2 oz. Post Free. 


’ N, W. 4, LOMBARD ST., LO .C. 
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G.E. LEWIS’ | POLO! POLO!! 
Eroom’s Polo Sticks 


Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879 and 1889; on 1880 and 
P 1881; ani Calcutta, 1883 and 1884. and Balls 
- are known all over India, South 


Africa, Australia, and other Coun- 
tries where the game is played. Our 
Sticks are used by all crack players. 
Prices moderate. 
Good terms to large Buyers. 


EROOM & Co., 
Polo Specialists, 
=> CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


Pri / \ 
£15 15s. } GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Cross-bolt or my OYAL BRITISH 
Treble-grip Action. = MAIL. 
The above is the latest development of “The Gun of the RAIN = ; 

Period,” fitted with the rewest and best Patent Ejector, com- HARWICH-HOOKOF HOLLAND 

bined with G. E. Lewis’ Treble Grip. . ROUTE to the 
We also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip or DINING 

cross-tolt action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top- CONTIN ENT 

lever and double-bolt, from 10 Guineas, i and DAILY (Sundays included). 
Our stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is ACC ELERA TED 

the largest in England. Send for 200-page Illustrated Catalogue BR EAKFAST SERVICES 


of finished Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of 
every gun. We invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock. CAR TO 
Any Gun or Rifle may teTested at our Range before purchase. . 


REPAIRS.—AIl kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most .| BERLIN DRESDEN 
Skilled Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. TABLE D’HOTIE 7 LEIPSIC 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in exchange. ’ 


G. E. LEWIS, (Gun and Rifle Works, DINNER MUNICH & VIENNA. 


Full particulars of the Conti- 
32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. and nental Manager, G.E.R.., Liver- 


chinese BREAKFAST. | pool Street Station, London. 
NORFOLK A Comfortable Saddle makes Cycling a Pleasure: 


RIVERS The “RIDEASY?” vartexn’ 


and Never gets Hard. Padded Top. 
BROADS. Constructed. 
LADIES’ PATTERN, 490 B 
Yachting Gents” Pattern same price. 
Cruises in : Sent, per post, on triel 


=z for two weeks to any ad- 

B dl d _—— z dress on payment of P.O. 
roa an ° S Oa" 2/6, which forms part pay- 

High-class Yachts and Wherries for Hire, from 4 to 40 tons, = ment if saddle is kept. 


fitted with every convenience for Ladies and Gentlemen mee my oi 
living on board. 


For particulars, telegrams, or letteys—HAZELL, Thorpe, Norwich. MIDDLEMORE & LAMP UGH, LTD., COVENTRY. 
PORTABLE BUILDINGS Bm FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


Of every description, for HOME AND COLONIES. ; 
BIRMINGHAM. 40/- 
PER SET. 


EROOM &CO., 
POLO STICK 
GALCUTTA. 


: Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Chimney- Circular. 
sweeping and 

Drain-clearingMa- 
chinesare speci: illyde- 
signed for Hotels, Private 
ouses, Country Mansions, 
etc. They arealways useful and 
lasta lifetime. There are hundreds 
c of uses to which they can be put. 
Artistic Wood Structures, with Iron, Tile, or oe Roofs, W.% G.ASHFORD, KENT ST., BIRMINGHAM 
Tenants xtures.) Despatched on Short 


LONDON OFFICE 
MARK all 


Illustrated F ‘ree. 


STABLING, etc. Tel —‘* Bung 
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Cartridges 


“OPEX’’ is the only ab- 


solutely waterproof cartridge that 
fits an ordinary game gun. It is 
also the only cartridge which. 
ejects perfectly under all condi- 
tions of weather. 


The “ Field” says : 
“When by any chance a cartridge offers resistance to extraction, it 
is generally to be found that the trouble arises from the adhering of 
the turnover part of the paper tube to the nose end of the chamber. 
The ‘Opex’ Cartridge as issued by Kynochs undoubtedly overcomes 
this prolific cause of unsatisfactory ejection.” —Oct. 31, 1903. 


LOADED ONLY 


Hynoch Limited are the only manufacturers 
in the world of Cases, Caps, Powder and 
Wads. This is the reason for the uniform 
excellence of their loaded Cartridges, 


| CHARLES LANCASTER 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c. &c,, &c.y 
ie for his Illustrated Gun and Rifle 
talogue and Special Cartridge Lists. 


IS WHAT MANY SPORTSMEN SEEK, 
0] SEEK IN VAIN. Py 

ARE CLEAN KILLING, 

Reliable in 

Mechanism 


Have Perfect Balance « 
And Perfect Fit. . 


Prices: 15 Guineas fo 60 Guineas. 


Catalogue on Application. 


invites 


HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 


Either Single or Double Trigger. 
HIGH VELOCITY “CORDITE” RIFLES 
+256, *308, +370, & *450 Bore, 


**ROSS’? STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RIFLES, 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED, 


98 BUCHANAN ST, 


GLASGOW. . 
Established 1855. 


Works: 64 Osborne St. « 
Private Fitting Range,. « 
 LETHAMHILM 
Telegrams—“‘ HORTON, GLASGOW.” 


Teiephone 4296 
National « « 


LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 


Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 
illesden Junction. 


; Workshops: 1 11, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W, 


151, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
- ESTIMATES FREE. ; 


4 
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TRAINING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING AND TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
(Founded 1889.) 
(Proprietors: The Syndicate of Electrical Engineers, Limited), 


FARADAY HOUSE 8 and 10. CHARING CROSS ROAD. LONDON, W.C. 


CuatrMan: THE Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF CRAWFORD, K.T., F.R.S. 
Principat: HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. (London), A.M.LC.E., M.LE.E., F.C.S, 
Telegraphic Address; “ STANDARDIZING.” Telephone No. 5048 GERRARD. 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL TRAINING , 
Qualifying the Sons of Gentlemen for appointments in 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


After a theoretical course, students are given a practical training—frst in mechanical engineering works, and subsequently in electrical 
works—the Institution being connected with over 70 leading firms and engineers for this purpose, 
APPOINTMENTS HAVE BEEN SECURED FOR OVER 80°/, OF STUDENTS, 
Applications constantly received. Prospectus upon application to the Secretary. 


“TROPICAL,” 


A QUARTER-PLATE MAGAZINE HAND CAMERA, 


Specially designed for 
Travellers and Explorers, 
has just been introduced by the 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC Co. 


106 & 108, Regent Street, W., 
and 54, Cheapside, E.C. 


Detailed Particulars by return post. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Limited. 


Appointment. 


Majesty the King, 


SANITARY WORK A SPECIALITY. 


Illustrated Catalogues on A pplication. 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Manufacturers of REVERSIBLE” CoMMODE AND BIDET. 
Works, Showrooms, and Offices opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 

PARIS DEPOT: 22bis, RUE DE LUBECK, 


Telegrams: "JENNINGS, LONDON.” Telephone: 680 Hop, 


PATENT 


Wicker 


Garden - 
r 
S h elt ers. ies = reached a point 


(The Windsor.) 


WITH COVER 
and CUSHIONS, 


Price §5/- 
(CARRIAGE Palp), 

New Illustrated 
Catalogues _ post 
free from 


| HEELAS, LTD. 
(Dept. SW), 
READING, 


of efficiency unat- 
tainable by any other 
Motor, 

For speed, _hill- 
climbing, easy con- 
trol, reliability, and 
comfort theyare with- 
out an equal. 

May we send you 
full particulars ? 


Dept. M, RILEY CYCLE CO., Ltd, 
City Works, Coventry. 


ASS 
Hi 


NEW YORK 


UBLIC LIBRARY, 


+ 
ASTOR, LENOX AMD 


The Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 108. JULY 1904 


CONTENTS. 


. ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: II.—WINDSOR CASTLE.. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
(Written by gracious permission of His Mayesty the King.) 
ILLUSTRATED, 


. THE ETON MEMORIAL TO THE, LATE COLONEL H. L. B. McCALMONT 


. THE BALLING OF PARTRIDGES By F, W. MILLAhkD 


CERTAINTIES ae re os. By “RAPIER” 
ILLUSTRATED. 

LADIES ON THE LINKS.. By Mrs. R. BOYS 
ILLUSTRATED, 


. THE VALUE OF UNIVERSITY CRICKET ee oe ve -» By HOME GORDON 


A SPORTING LAWSUIT IN NORWAY .. .. By the Hon, A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 
ILLUSTRATED, 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF POLO .. ar -» By the Hon. LIONEL LAMBART 
ILLUSTRATED. 


REMINISCENCES OF JOHN HUBERT MOORE . By HARRY R, SARGENT 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BOOKS ON SPORT .. oe ee 


A PRIZE COMPETITION .. 
THE MAY AWARD. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 

A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE,. 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 


United Kingdom, and 16/- abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


FIRE. LIFE. MARINE. 
ACCIDENT AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


GRANTED ON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ROYAL 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 


Head Office—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the Secretary. — 


PAGE 
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Stables 8 Coach-houses. 
Billiard Rooms. 
= Motor Houses. 


ROBERT ILES Ltd., 


.. Portable Iron and Wood 
Buildings Manufacturers, 


THE BROADWAY, 
WALHAM GREEN, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICES. IRON AND WIRE 


Lists FENCING, 


FREE. GATES, &o, 

LAWN 

TENNIS 

FENCE, 


TRFE- 
GUARDS. 


The- Robber, Gutta Percha, and 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. 


“SILVERTOWN” 


DYNAMOS, MOTORS, SWITCH-BOARDS, CABLES, &c. 


Wires. Batteries. Insulators. Carbons. Arc Lamps & Fittings. Instruments. Torpedo Apparatus. 


INDIA RUBBER: Hoses, Driving Bands, Steam Packing, Sheet, Valves, Washers, Buffers, Tubing, Solid Cord, Springs, Shoe 
Soles, Mats, Brake Bloc ks, Whee! Tyres for Cabs, Carriages, Cycles, &c.; Roller Covering, Football Bladders, Lawn Tennis 
Balls, Moulded Goods to any pattern. 


Waterproof Garments and Fabrics. 


EBONITE: screw Stoppers, Sheet, Tubing, Rod, Pumps, Battery Cells, Insulators, Photographic and Surgical Appliances, 
Specialities for Chemical Works. 


GUTTA PERCHA: Golf Balls, Tubing, Belting, Buckets, Bosses for Flax Spinning, Sheet and Tissue. 


HOME— ABROAD— 
BELFAST: 33, High Street. BRISBANE: Edward Street. 
BIKMINGIiAM: 27, Albert Street. BUENOS AYRES: Calle Reconquista, 140 and 142. 
BRADFORD: 1, Tanficld Buildings, Hustlergate. BULAWAYO (RHODESIA): Willoughby Buildings. 
BRISTOL: 28, Clare Street. CALCUTTA: 11, Fairlie Place. 
CARDIFF: Pierhead Chambers, Bute Docks. CHRISTCHURCH (N.Z.): 234, Cashel Street. 
DUBLIN: 18, St. Andrew Street. DURBAN (NATAL): 213, West Street. 
GLASGOW : 8, Buchanan Street. MEI.BOURNE: 274, Flinders Street. 
LIVERP( OL: §4, Castle Street. PERTH (W.A.): 131, Queen’s Buildings, William Street. 
MANCHESTEK: 9, Sussex Street (City). SYDNEY: 279, George Street. 
NEWCASTI.F-ON-TYNE: 59, Westgate Road. 
PORTSMOUTH: 40, High Street. FRANCE: Offices—97, Boulevard Sebastopol, PARIS. 
SHEFFIELD: 28, Angel Street. Works—PERSAN (Seine-et-Oise), 


Works: SILVERTOWN, LONDON, E. 


Head Offices and Warehouses: 100-106, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NDON.” 
Telegraphic Addresses SILVERGRAY, LONDON. 
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BURBERRY 


are unassailable as protective, self-ventilating clothing, holding 
the forts of elegance, coolness, lightness, and protection against 
all imitation-sallies on the part of battalions of competitors. 


LOOK FOR THE | security against the \&y,4%4) i, 
drenching drizzle 


LABEL. | and the downright 
downpour, 


Af 
4 BY 

Aj 


No garment existent 
gives such freedom of 
swing for the arms. 
This characteristic is an 
essential to the 
sportsman, whatever 
sport pursuing. 


The feature of the 
“ PISCATOR” 


is its adaptability to 
the angler’s needs, 
both when bank- 
fishing and wading. 
The collar-cape pro- 
tects the vulnerable 
points, and being 
furnished with a 
pivot-sleeve it makes 
an ideal fishing 
coat. 


30 & 31, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


— 
ei 
SLIP-ON. 
AAA 
WZ 
WRITE 
BOOK 
. PISGATOR. 
BURBERRY FISHING SUIT. 
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SEAFIELD PARK COLLEGE, 


CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, FAREHAM, HANTS. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND TOOL SHOP. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, 


Specially Equipped for Preparing the Sons of Gentlemen for the Profession of an Engineer 
(MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, and MINING). 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (South Kensington) ; 
MINING SCHOOL (Freiburg) ; 
INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE (Coopers Hill), &c. 


SUCCESSES AT COOPERS HILL. 


At the Competitive Examination held at Coopers Hill on August ist to 7th, the 


3rd, 21st, 23rd, and 36th places were taken by pupils from Seafield, all at their 
first attempt. 


There is a special class to prepare boys to pass the Entrance Examination to the Royal 
Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill. 


Students are also prepared for Universities and London Matriculation. 


The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of practical and theoretical 
instruction, consisting of: 
Engines (2); Mechanical Engineering, Turners’, Fitters’, Carpenters’, and Pattern-Makers’ Workshops; Forge ; 
Foundry; Dynamo Room; Testing Machine, Drawing Office, Four fitted Laboratories (Chemical, 
Electrical (2), and Physical). 


The entire premises are lit by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 


SEAFIELD stands inits own park of eighty acres, with ample accommodation for all games, including golf links ; 
and as the property is on the Solent, boating and sata are excellent and safe. 


AU communications to be 


Principal—H. M. MANSEL-JONES, B.A. Lond. (Hon.), 


Ex-Scholar and Exhibitioner, Westminster, &c. 
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